








In This Ilssue—Two Vital Articles 


Peyrouton, “French Himmler” — “De Gaulle and the Communists” 
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Tories Wreck New Deal 
In Wickard Agency 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

[Jonathan Stout continues his War Profits 
Expose on Page 2 this week.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—As dispiriting a spec- 
tacle as any in Washington these days is what 
is happening to the Department of Agriculture. 
In many ways, since 1933, this department has 
been, if not the heart, at least the soul of the 
New Deal. The recent resignations of Herbert 
Paresius and Donald Montgomery give evidence 
of how the soul of the New Deal is fast wither- 
ing in the tory wind blowing from Capito] Hill. 


Originally under Henry Wallace and more 
recently under Claude Wickard, some of the 
New Deal’s broadest-gauged social visions 


found birth or sustenance in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Such things, for instance, as Rex Tugwell’s 
Resettlement Administratiom (mow the Farm 
Security Adniinistration) with its development 
of cooperatives among’ the people, ideal housing 
for workers, etc. Such things, also, as a special 
division headed by a Consumers’ Counsel to rep- 
resent the interests of consumers and to spread 
education among them on food quality and 
standards. Such things as the Food Stamp Plan 
which gave our food surpluses to humans in- 
stead of to pigs or the plow. 


But that phase died with the November elec- 
tions. Since the first of the year, Consumer 
Counsel Montgomery was forced to resign as 
the only form of protest left to him when he 
found himseif no longer permitted to do an 
honest job for consumers. He advocated over- 
all rationing, no advance announcements on ar- 
ticles to be rationed, government subsidies for 
higher production costs in or- 
der to keep prices down, etc. 

Paresius resigned more re- 
cently. He had advocated a 
war food production program 


which would have involved 
the small farmer, marginal 
producers, sharecroppers, etc., 
in the war effort. In many 
ways, Paresius’ efforts were 
reminiscent of Morris L. 
Cooke’s in 1940 when the 





noted engineer unsuccessfully 
—unfortunately for America 
—fought to get industry conversion and small 
business subcontracting for the defense effort. 
Everybody knows now that if the Big Business 
profiteers and the military procurement boys had 
not stopped Cooke’s ideas America would not 
have been caught flat-footed at Pear] Harbor. 

It raises the question whether America will 
have to go needlessly hungry before Peresius is 
vindicated. 
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In the meantime, the organized farmers (wh« 
are in the main the Big Farmers and not the 
little fellows) have the inside track in the De- 
partment of Agriculture under the leadership 
of the conservative Roy Hendrickson who has 
displaced the liberals in influence there. 

If the tories in Congress are not careful, they 
may wind up looking like blooming radicals in 
comparison with the Administration’s own ex- 
ecutive departments. 


* 4 * 


McNutt Refuses to See 
Protest Committee on FEPC 

War Manpower Commissioner Paul McNutt 
reached a new high in arrogance this week when 
he refused to see a delegation of 28 national or- 
ganizations who came to protest against his in- 
definite postponement of hearings by the Presi- 
dent’s Fair Employment Practices Committee 
on racial discrimination on railroads. The dele- 
gation included such organizations as the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
the Catholic Interracial Committee, the Civil 
Liberties Union, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, United Automobile Workers. 

The ineident recalled to Washington reporters 
that long before McNutt acquired the title of 
Manpower Czar he had earned the handier label 
of “Hoosier Hitler.” 


* * ~ 





Scrambling to 
Get on Band Wagon 

Now that the storm against racia] discrimina- 
tion is acquiring typhoon proportions, it is 
amusing to see the communists scrambling to 
get aboard the bandwagon. After months of 
work, the first manifestation of communist in- 
terest in the subject appeared this week. But the 
communists were so out of touch with the 
people’s progress they didn’t know where to 
show up. Until Adam Lapin, Daily Worker and 
C.P. representativet on Capitol Hill, phoned Al 
Hamilton, Socialist Party representative, for the 
necessary information. Hamilton told him; then 
had the phone disinfected. 


* x * 


Marcantonio and the 
Second Affront 

Ambitions of Representative Vito Marcantonio, 
darling of the Daily Worker, to acquire a 
sounding national platform by getting on the 
powerful House Judiciary Committee 
clipped this week by sweeping majority in the 
Democratic caucus last Tuesday. The resuit was 
expected to draw a sharp rebuke from the Daily 
Worker, which probably considers this a Second 


Affront. 
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were 
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Want Labor Representation 
In Agriculture 

The OPA Labor Policy Advisory Committee, 
made up of AFL and CIO representatives, are 
trying to obtain Agriculture Secretary Wickard’s 
approval of the setting up of a Labor Policy 
sub-committee in Agriculture with power over 
ration board representation. At present, labor 


has little or no representation on local ration 
board set-ups. 
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Trouble Ahead as Restive Labor, 
AFL-CIO Split Prompts Tory Attack 








See London Bombing 
As Desperate Hitler 
Morale Gamble 


By S. L. SOLON 
London Correspondent, The New Leader 

LONDON (By Cable), January 21 (Passed by 
the Censor).—The grim story here this week is 
another tale of two cities—London and Berlin. 
Before speculating on what the present bomb- 
ing means, here is the background of the news. 

The simple facts are that the reply of the 
Luftwaffe to the RAF blitz on Berlin is unim- 
pressive, scattered and somewhat hysterical. It 
looked to me as if there were some serious dis- 
ruption in the organization of Luftwaffe bomb- 
ing. I have been to the bombed areas and the 
Luftwaffe’s targets are militarily meaningless, 
and its tactics appeared panicky. I was but a 
short distance from the bombed school and 
watched the procession carrying out the infant 
dead. There were no big fires causing effective 
destruction. From the top of a high building in 
the center of London I saw but one fire started 
by the raider’s bombs. 

The story of the blitz on Berlin shows quite 
another thing. I was at a bomber station and 
saw the pilots coming back from both raids. 
There was no question about the scale of the 
attacks or the efforts of the Germans to meet 
them. Taken by surprise by the first week-end 
raid, Germans evidently moved flak trains and 
held fighter crews in readiness for the 
Berlin blitz. 

A pilot told me, “For our second trip there 
seemed good defensive preparations. There were 
waves of Messerschmidts coming up to inter- 
cept us. But we got through. Over Berlin they 
shot volcanoes of flak at us as we dropped hell 
on them.” As against the quarter-ton bombs 
which the Germans carried over England this 
week, the RAF’s Lancasters carried 2- and 4-ton 
bombs causing devastating damage throughout 
Berlin. What this shows according to informed 
military observers here is, first, that the Luft- 
waffe bomber strength has been seriously, per- 
eatastrophically, impaired; that 
the rate of German aireraft production is not 
keeping pace with Nazi losses; third, that de- 
spite the cost of resuming the bombing of 
Britain—the Luftwaffe is actually losing be- 
tween twenty and thirty per cent of formations 
managing to cross to the British coast the 
morale situation in Germany and the desperete 
need to obscure the Russian defeats 
pelling these tremendously expensive head 
tactics. 

From a pure tactical viewpoint, it might have 
been far better for Hitler to conceal his hand 
and to keep the Allies guessing about his re- 
serves. The fact that he has so exposed his 
hand is taken here as a sign that he is perhaps 
choosing the lesser of two evils—the bigger one 
being a further deterioriation of morale in Ger- 
many if the Berlin raids went unanswered. 

Meanwhile the RAF has taken the opportunity 
to test the new Mark Nine Spitfires and they 
have proved themselves. At fighter stations, 
pilots returning from clashes with Focke-Wulfs 
enthusiastically praised new Spitfires which they 
said outclassed the best enemy aircraft in climb- 
ing and speed. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt 


and Winston Churchill, Allied war 





leaders, who are facing 


the problem of reorganizing the United Nations’ apparatus for a 1943 offensive. 


Record Links Congressmen to 
Pro-Fascists Among 33 Indicted 


By WALTER K. LEWIS 
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masking 
Leading the attacks against anti-isolationist 
forces were Senators Wheeler and Nye, who in 





speeches on the Senate floor denounced the 
Washington Post and its star reporter, Dillard 
Stokes, Drew Pearson and Gerhart Seger, anti- 
Nazi editor of the Neue Volkszeitung. The 


Washington Post has recapitulated material 
linking Wheeler and Nye to un-American 
Nye in a Senate speech attacked 
Mr. Seger for statements on Nazi sympathizers 
in North 

A round-up by 


extent the 


propaganda, 





Dakota, 
New 


organs in 


Leader shows 

this country 
material supplied by Con- 
ts, and how in several cases 
acknowledged 


The 


lascist 


0 
what 
have made use of 
gressional isolationis 
Congressional leaders have aided 
pro-fascists. 

Gerald B, Winrod, anti-Semitic 
letter from Republican 
Robert of Ohio, dated August 22, 


propagandist, 
Senator 


1942, to raise 


1s using a 


funds for his defense. Said Senator Taft: “I 
feel very strongly that the methods pursued 
by the Government in their Washington indict- 


ments present a real danger to the continuation 
try. Furthermore, 

has handled is 
the Govern- 


of freedom in this coun the 
which 
enough to jus 
ment attorneys.” 

Charles B. Hudson, whose “America in 
Danger” was widely circulated among Christian 
Front pro-fascist mailed out 
thousands of Clare B. 
Hoffman's “Roosevelt 


publicity been 


ify disbarment of 


way in 





and 


groups, 
copies of Congressman 


infamous House speech 


is a Judas.” Hudson used the marking frank 
of Fish and several Senators in sending through 
the mail their speeches. 

William Kullgren, 


used his 


who 
“The 
to espouse pro-Axis sympathies, 
October, 1941, of the patri- 
Senators Wheeler, Johnson and Nye. 
In another Kullgren, pushing Rep. 
Stephen A. Day’s Flanders Hall publication, 
“We Must Save the Republic,” spoke of it as: 


“Certainly 


one of those indicted, 


so-called astrological magazine, 





Beacon Light,” 
wrote in fearless 
otism of 


issue, 


book we have 
” [The Octopus 
work by Mrs. Dilling.] Flanders 
ishing firm financed by Nazi 
In March, 1941, Kullgren wrote: 
“IT am surely proud to be associated with Henry 


Ford, Winrod and Hoffman.” 


the most dynamic re- 





viewed since The Octopus. was 


a scurrilous 


Hall 


agent Viereck. 
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John Wheeler, son of Senator Burton K, 
Wheeler, one of those protesting to the Attorney 
General on the manner in which the conspiracy 
trials are being handled, was the Los Angeles 
head of the America First Committee. On 


1941, Senator 
America First 
the railroad station in Los Angeles 


ldress at the 


Saturday morning, September 27, 


Wheeler was greeted by en- 
thusiasts at 
prior to an a 


Olympic Stadium 
under the at e 


America First Com- 
Wheeler were p 
Los A 





*s of the 


welcoming 






in the C 


yntinental Book Shop in geles, 
owned and operated by the now indicted Nazi 
bundist F. K. Ferenz. A photograph is avail- 
able show Fere standing in the corner of 





the station waiting for Wheeler to arrive. On 
2nd, at the rally addressed by Senator 


Wheeler, Hermann Schwinn and Ellis O. Jones, 


Octobe) 





both indicted, were among those who cheered 
his words. This meeting was exposed by the 
California American Legion. 

When Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling, one of those 


indicted, led “mothers” to the 
Capitol in protest against Bill 1776 (Lendlease), 


(Continued on Page Six) 
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By PIETRO VIVALDI 

The investigation of the assasination of Carlo 
Tresca, clearly established as a political murder, 
led this week into the political underworld of 
the totalitarian 
District Attorney Frank Hogan of New York 
has that he would like to talk about 
the assassination with one Ena Sormenti, alias 


groups. 


declared 


Carlos Contreras, an admitted Communist. It 
is a well known fact that Tresea often denounced 
Sormenti in his newspaper. In the May 14, 1942, 
issue of Jl Martello, Tresca attacked Sormenti, 


writing “And now Sormenti is moving ag 





the Mazzini Society by orders of 
Whether Tresca was killed by a man Sormenti 
or by another Communist killer (George Mink?) 


wv by fascist groups cannot 
e stated positively at the moment. The fact 
‘emains that the District Attorney has his rea- 


hired by 


assasins 


sons for wanting to see Sormenti. 
There are several opinions about Sormenti’s 
character. Leading anti-Fascist fighters who 


are also anti-Communists charge that Sormenti 











is a Communist gunman who helped liqu é 
anti-Communist foes of Franco during the Spa 
ish Civil War. The Daily Wo of Jar 

20 regards Sormenti as Communist hero. I 
deplores mention of his name, and of Co 
nism, in connection with the Tresca case, 
such mention serve “to shield the killers 

Does the Daily Worker want to expose I 

killers? The District Attorney wants to see 
their “Sormenti.” The Daily Worker says he 
is in Mexico. They have a disciplined party and 
money. Let them produce Sormenti New 
York. They will get the investigation they say 


But they don’t want it, and that is 


they want. i 
drown 


why they are getting stooges to try to 
cut the chorus which cries and continues to cry 
—investigate the totalitarians of both camps! 








The Daily Worker has long been reluctant to 





discuss Sormenti and was driven to do so only 

because of Mr. Hogan’s statement. In discuss- 

Sormenti, the Communist organ protests 

t statements which have been made to the 

effect that Communists may have had a hand 
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5,000 Mourn Tresca at Funeral 


More than 5,000 the labor 
and radical movement jammed Manhattan 
Center to pay their respect to Carlo 
Tresea at funeral services Saturday, Jan- 
uary 16. Representatives of all progres- 
labor and fraternal organizations 
present as various distinguished 
speakers eulogized the assassinated Ital- 
ian editor and pledged their efforts to find 
his killer and those who hired him. = 

David Dubinsky, president of the Inter- = 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
struck the keynote of the gathering when 


persons of 


sive 


were 
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he stated that the Tresca murder would 
not become another “unsolved Krivitsky 
case.” Other speakers included Adolph 


Held and Morris Feinstone of the Jewish 
Labor Committee and the United Hebrew 
Trades, Angelica Balabanoff, Socialist lead- 
er who had ben active in Italy; Norman 
Thomas, Socialist Party spokesman; Giral- 
omo Valenti, editor of La Parola; George 
Baldanzi, Vice-President of the Textile 
Workers; Vacirea, former Ital- 
ian deputy; Joseph Coldwell, and others. 

Luigi Antonini chairman of the 
funeral meeting which was organized by 
the Italian American Labor Council. 





Vincenzo 
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Tresca’s Friends Rap Whitewashing 
Of GPU in Slaying of Italian Editor | 











in the murder of Tresca, long their implacable 
fee. The Daily Worker on its own hook, and 
through the mouths of several stooges, char- 
acterizes such statements as Hearst inventions. 
They are nothing of the kind. Mr. Hogan has 
not accused Sormenti, but his statement implies 
his interest in the Communi angle t ' the 
Tresca mut ler. He is not Hear I \ ‘ 
York Times, the New York He 2 
most other newspapers a tré le! 
have taken account of tl OGPU 
nas mu 1 s Y nie g al- 
most as as M OVRA and 
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Mart y 
eff 3 In a 
statems ssued J “ | ; 
Post Mazzini § National Secretary, 
Alberto Tarchia lecla follows: 


“As for Tresca’s attitude towards the 
Italian-American Victory Council, it is a 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Wildcat Mine Strike 
Seen as More Than 


Anti-Lewis Gesture 


By MURRAY EVERETT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A restive labor mem- 
bership, the wildeat coal strike, and a 

fratricidal labor war between the AFL and CFO 

sontributed this week to an increased publie 

hostility to Labor, and has ground more anti- 


labor axes in Congress among reactionary 
groups ready and waiting for a moment to 


erack down. 

The wildcat mine strike is symptomatic of the 
mood of large sections of Labor. It follows on 
the heels demands by large locals of the United 
Auto Workers and the International Association 
of Machinists that their leadership take a more 
vigorous stand. It lends heavy weight to the 
demand of labors representatives that labor be 
given a voice in policy deliberations and admin- 
istration and that labor’s demands be heeded. 

The rebel mine strike cannot be brushed away 
simply as a revolt against John L. Lewis. In 
Washington it may be, but not in the mine 
collieries and the dreary, soot-heavy Penn- 
sylvania towns. That is the unanimous opinion 
of competent reporters covering the strike on 
the spot. The edict by John L. Lewis raising 
dues was the straw that broke the camel’s back, 
but the actual story is that of a sick industry 
and underpaid miners. 

Every human interest story from the mines 
stresses the gripes by the miners who repeat 
“Ain’t no use working anyway ‘less we get 
enough for food and dresses for the women folk.” 
And that isn’t hillbilly talk, but the tight-lipped 
sentiments of most of the miners. 

With Farm-bloe and special-interest lobbies 
pressing to relax the present economic controls, 
rising prices may mean a slew of new 
strikes. The heavy profits being accumulated by 
the large industrial groups isn’t helping the 
situation any. 

Meanwhile on the national scene, the AFL ex- 
ecutive council met in session in Miami to con- 
sider a proposed joint AFL-CIO committee to 
jurisdictional disputes. But any step 
towards farther away then ever 
as the tough Kaiser issue looms as the largest 
hurdle. 

The AFL Executive this week wired 
the White House to curb the National Labor 
telations Board for intervening in the Kaiser 
The CIO charges that Kaiser signed a 
blanket contract with the AFL before men were 
hired. The AFL which had previous contracts 
with Kaiser terms these contracts a simple ex- 
tension arid denounces the CIO action as a “raid 
on the AFL.” The Kaiser story was the lead 
this week in the CIO News, official organ of the 
CIO, and every indication was given that the 
CIO intends fighting the case through to the end. 
If the NLRB orders new elections at Kaiser, the 
AFL may launch a campaign to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The CIO would 
vigorously fight this move. 

The resolution for a joint AFL-CIO committee 
was stalled this week because certain members 
of the AFL executive committee were absent 
from the It is known that Harvey 
Brown, powerful head of the Machinists, is op- 
posed to the resolution, as is John P. Frey, head 
of the Metal Trades Department. 

Additional headaches for the Labor movement 
may arise with the arrival of the British Laber 
headed by Sir Walter Citrine, for 
of the Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee. The CIO has demanded representa- 
the commttee, and Lombardo Toledano, 
ist chief of the CTAL, is coming to the 
the affiliation of his body with 
Committee, 


This is the gloomy picture of the U.S. Labor 
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today. It seems likely that only the whiplash of 
1 reactio drive Congress will bring the 
vitally needed labor unity. 
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WPB-Army Dispute Seen Over As 


Wilson Takes Production Control 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— The 
War rages on new foreign fronts, 
but the same old skirmishes are 
Tun through here in the battle for 
‘war production. 

Donald Nelson, chief of the 
War Production Board, has been 
Working quietly through his lieu- 
tenant, Charles E. Wilson, in his 
Semot to organize and plan 
Civilian direction of war produc- 
tion. It is, of course, well-known 
that Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somer- 
vell, the tough, ambitious chief of 
the Army’s Services of Supply, 
has ideas of his own as to how 
things are to be run. And in the 
new maneuverings WPB’s Ferdi- 
hand Eberstadt, so closely asso- 
¢iated in the past with the Army 
Way.of handling problems and 
so often reported at loggerheads 
with Wilson, has been somewhat 
€¢lipsed. 

As a matter of fact, the excel- 
lent job of reorganization which 
Wilson, formerly of General Elec- 
tric, has been doing has irked the 
Army no end. It has been re- 
ported that nothing would please 
Somervell so much as Wilson’s 
feturn home to “mind his own 
business.” And his business needs 
some minding. Somervell has ap- 

inted David Sarnoff of RCA (a 

E competitor) as colonel in 
eharge of checking GE products! 
In the recent meeting between 
Gérard Swope and Charles Wil- 
gon back home, Swope pleaded for 
Wilson to come home and help the 
company out, or least to “lay off” 
antagonizing the Army, which is 
GE’s biggest customer. Somervell, 
observers here noted, had organ- 
ized one of the neatest adminis- 
trative squeezes of the year. 

‘But Wilson has come back. His 
company has put pressure on him, 
and the big-wigs of the NAM 
have put their words in. But 
known as “a tough fighter,’ Wil- 
son returned to his WPB desk. 
And this week, a Wall Street 
Journal correspondent reported 
that the WPB is “quietly assum- 
ing direction of war production” 
and that Wilson’s “most pervasive 
control over military and other 
production is likely to go through.” 

Of course, this issue of civilian 
versus military control can be 
presented in over-simple and mis- 
leading fashion. There has been 
plenty of bungling on both sides. 
The real issue is between plan- 
ning and lack of planning—and 
the prospect of centralized civilian 
control creates at least the pre- 
conditions tor effective, demo- 
eratic planning of America’s war 
economy. 

This week, news leaked out of 
a special Somervell-Army mani- 
festo against the Tolan-Pepper- 
Kilgore bill to set up an over-all 
Office of War Mobilization which 
would be in charge of planning 
and directing our war economy. 
It is said to be quite frank and 
explicit about Somervell’s desires 
to obtain new territory in the 
fion-military war agencies in 
Washington, and to bid for con- 
trol over war production. It thinks 
very little of the WPB indeed. 

















Marshal Zhukov, defender 
of heroic Leningrad. 





Ambassador Hayes, "re- 
assurer" of Franco. 





Gestapo Keeps Order, 
Food Crisis Hits Morale 


By MATTHEW LOW 

the seperens shuffled in and 
took their places. New labor laws 
for western Europe were being 
inaugurated, and the head of the 
Nazi Labor front had summoned 
the German press for an inter- 
view. 

“Is the foreign worker happy 
and satisfied in the new order? 
Does he believe in the New 
Europe?”, Herr H. J. Wouden- 
borg was asked. 

“The foreign worker will be- 
lieve in New Europe,” came the 
reply, “as soon as he gets the 
first increased bread rations from 
the East European territories.” 

But are the “increased bread 
rations” coming through? From 
the evidence available, they are 
not. Vivid pictures have been con- 
sistently offered by the Nazi 
propaganda of the ripe grain, the 
golden butter, chickens, sugar 
beets and potatoes to be obtained 
from the East, and especially the 
Ukraine. New Europe was to be 
made prosperous and secure by 
the riches of the Ostland. The 
promises are slowly being re- 
vealed in all their fakery. 

In May 1942, the Nazis claimed 
that “all Ukrainian fields have 
been planted.” Several months 
later Dr. Rosenberg had scaled 
down the figure to 85%, and not 
much after that a Berlin broad- 
cast informed that “70% of the 
the total acreage has been sown.” 
At the beginning of last autumn 
the official explanation had al- 
ready hardened—all the agricul- 
tural surplus of occupied Russia 
would be required by the Army. 
And so the fertility of the East 
was contributing “magnificently” 
to the welfare of the Third Reich 
—but, it was explained, “in- 
directly.” 

This analysis, which is offered 
by a special report on radio 
broadcasts, prepared by the intel- 
ligence services of various gov- 








By JONATHAN STOUT 

{Two issues ago, Jonathan 
Stout exposed a secret four-vol- 
ume OPA study which showed 
enormous profits in war indus- 
tries. To highlight the picture, 
he presents here an analysis of 
one selected industry—steel. | 





WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
countryside around Pittsburgh, in 
a loose way of speaking, has got 
prosperity. Just as steel may be 
said to be the heart of war arma- 
ments, so Pittsburgh may be de- 
scribed as the heart of the war 
effort. In and around Pittsburgh, 
everybody is working, everybody 
ig getting wages—and everybody 
should be happy... but Pitts- 
burgh labor is not. 

That might seem uncommonly 
strange, especially in view of the 
report of the University of Pitts- 
burgh Bureau of Business Re- 
search that per capita income of 
‘wage earners in the steel area for 
1942 increased by almost 12% 
over income in the same period 
of 1941. 

But that almost 12% wage in- 
crease has drawn no cheers from 
labor in the Pittsburgh steel mills. 

Perhaps it was intuition, or 
maybe it was the reports that 
steel workers’ wives brought home 
from the grocer, the butcher, th« 
clothing store and the landlord. 

But ample corroboration of the 
feeling among Pittsburgh’s steel 
labor that the 12% wage increase 
on paper adds up to a minus in 
their pockets is shown in OPA’s 
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hush-hush study of war profits 
which Leon Henderson kept a 
secret for almost six months until 
The New Leader found a leak in 
the wall of silence less than three 
weeks ago. 

For the four-volume OPA “War 
Profits Study’’ shows that while 
Pittsburgh labor was getting 12% 
more, the nine steel companies 
that dominate all steel production 
for war—in the Pittsburgh area 
as elsewhere—had increased their 
profits 531%! 

Steel has been selected for the 
comparison between wages and 
profits because it is so conserva- 
tive. First, steel labor on the 
whole has done about as well in 
the way of wage increases as any 
group of workers and better than 
a good many. Second, steel pro- 
ducers have been more modest 
in their profit-taking than some 
other industrialists; for instance, 
the major war contractors in air- 
craft who have increased their 
profits 1,682%. Or metal fabri- 
ecators, who jumped their profits 
1,097. Or shipyard magnates, 
who stepped up profits 988%. Or 
railway equipment producers, who 
increased profits 946%. Or build- 
ing machinery fabricators, who 
raised profits 791%. 

No, the steel magnates’ 531% 
is really quite modest in compari- 
son! In actual money, the 531% 


for the nine steel corporations 
which monopolize steel war pro- 
duction was $521,589,000 profit 
after paying all charges except 
income taxes 

(For purposes of comparing 
profits and wages, it would 
hardly be accurate to deduct in- 
come taxes from profits since 
the 12% wage increase cited 
above also is given before pay- 
ment of income taxes. Never- 
theless, for those who are 
merely intellectually curious, 
net profits of the nine steel 


War Profits Expose 


Look at Steel! — Companies Reaped VastProfits 
While Prices Absorb Puny Wage Increases 


ernment agencies, gives point to 
the suspicion that 1948 will be an 
extremely trying year for the 
morale of the New Order’s mil- 
lions. 

Within the army itself, it 
would be extravagant to insist on 
any substantial defection. It is 
known, however, that in Czecho- 
slovakia civilian garb ranks in 
value even above foodstuffs. There 
is a heavy demand from would-be 
deserters. The soldiers offer not 
only fantastic prices for the “pro- 
tective clothing,” but are said to 
attack and strip civilians under 
cover of blackout. The German 
police in Poland have been in- 
structed to cross-examine mem- 
bers of forced-labor regiments en 
route to Germany. It is found 
that many German soldiers, pre- 
fering hard labor to military 
service, frequently disguise them- 
selves as Polish workers. In the 
dense forests of Bohemia, Galicia, 
and the Carpathians, today—as in 
1917-18, thousands of deserters 
are hiding. 

What is most important to re- 
member that in the face of all 
the hardships and every conceiv- 
able danger, the German soldier 
fears above all the Nazi Gestapo. 
The SS army behind the front is 
a formidable factor checking the 
crisis of “wavering morale.” 

And again it is simply undenia- 
ble that in great sections of Eu- 
rope the Nazi soldier is a mem- 
ber of a privileged military aris- 
tocracy. A recent Belgian report 
which was given to Brendan 
Bracken, British Information Min- 
ister, estimated that “every Ger- 
man soldier is a $4,000-a-year 
man... and the Belgians have 
to pay.” However, in the Low 
Countries, as in Norway, other 
factors are operating against 
Nazi well-being. An unflinchingly 
hostile population, the invasion 
threat, in some cases an un- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Special to THE NEw LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— The 
efforts of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration to initiate a New Deal 
for Negro workers through the 
Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee seem this week almost 
completely to have fallen through. 

Malcolm S. McLean, chairman 
of the FEPC, has resigned, and 
most observers see the beginning 
of the end of the committee and 
its attempt to enforce a_ policy 
forbidding racial discrimination 

Walter White, of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, has charged 
that White House Secretary Mar- 
vin MeIntyre—‘McIntyre of Ken- 
tucky is setting himself up as 
self-appointed President of the 
Negroes”—was partly responsible 
for the suppression of the long- 
planned exposure of anti-Negro 
discrimination in the railroad in- 
dustry (particularly since the in- 
stallation of Diesels has elim- 
inated the back-breaking job of 
coal-shovelers for the steam en- 
gines). 

Things for a while looked hope- 
ful when the government took 
recognition of A. Philip Ran- 
dolph’s March - on - Washington 
Movement and organized the 
FEPC to combat industrial dis- 
crimination. Many Negroes and 
trade unionists were apprehensive 
when last month Paul V. McNutt 
ineorporated the committee under 
his Manpower Commission. The 
fears were justified. When Mc- 
Nutt last week cracked down on 
the public hearings scheduled to 
investigate the case of the rail- 
roads, the cancellation just about 
took the drive and the heart out 
of the FEPC, 

At any rate the FEPC, always 
a kind of administration step- 
child, is now not being looked 
after at all. Pressure and protest 
are already mounting from the na- 
tion’s progressive unionists and 
liberal spokemen. The CIO’s 
James Carey, together with Mr. 
Randolph, is organizing a series 
of meetings to register strong 
disapproval of the neglect and 
abuse which Negro demands for 
industrial justice in the war ef- 
fort have been taking. 

Some progress has been made 
already. It was widely reported 
at first that Assistant Secretary 
of Navy Ralph Bard had taken 
the stand that the FEPC hearings 
would hamper Army-Navy mo- 
rale plans. Now Bard is under- 
stood to have informed Manpower 
Commissioner MeNutt that the 
Navy was not opposed to dis- 
crimination hearings in Detroit if 
MeNutt believed they would be 
helpful. There can be little doubt, 
of course, that Army and Navy 
resent FEPC interference, and 
probably less on “social” grounds 
than on grounds of “bureaucratic 
independence”. This was sug- 
gested this week by observers 
who noted Maleolm McLean’s res- 
ignation from FEPC to take a 
job as adviser on Negro affairs 
for the Navy Department! 








companies after paying income 
taxes represented a 311% in- 
crease. In money, that amounted 
to $236,371,000.) 

There is the factual basis on 
which the war profiteers have 
been weeping and wailing to high 
heaven about “the terribly high 
wages that labor is getting while 
the poor boys in the Army only 
get 50 bucks a month... and the 
terribly high taxes that THAT 
MAN in Washington has been 
soaking them! Practically leaving 
them penniless!” 

The November issue of Fortune 
Magazine contributes some inter- 
esting and pertinent facts to the 
Pittsburgh picture. Fortune cites 
the $35-a-week income of a family 
of six at New Kensington, Pa., 
and describes the weekly budget. 
After deducting for food, rent, 
etc., the family, says Fortune, has 
four dollars left to squander on 
clothing, winter coal, doctor’s bills, 
education, recreation—and war 
bonds! 

What about the “almost 12%” 
wage increase? 

Fortune gives that the coup de 
grace with the following two sig- 
nificant facts: 

One, the number of savings ac- 
counts (which are largely workers’ 
deposits) in the Mellon National 
Bank in Pittsburgh decreased 
from 31,000 to 29,000 between 
January and August, 1942. 

Two, the total amount of money 
deposited in savings accounts with 
the Iron and Glass Dollar Savings 
Bank, n tl tl 
near the Jones & 
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Mill, dropped from $2,425,000 to 
$2,316,000 between January and 
August, 1942, 

Fortune’s conclusion is that, 


“obviously, the cushion the steel 
workers are so eager to provide 
for an eventual post-war depres- 
sion is rather flat.” 

The OPA war profits stuédv’s 





conclusion, just as obviously, is 
that the steel companies’ cushion 
similarly is rather FAT! 

And, while we are at it, it might 
be apropos to point out that the 
propaganda of the war profiteers 
which implies comparisons be- 
tween wages and profits are false 
to begin with. 

Such comparisons take no ac- 
count of the fact that profits are 
what’s left after paying operating 
costs—wages, rent, interest, main- 
tenance, raw materials, etc. To 
make wages paralled profits simi- 
larly, it would be necessary to 
deduct from the worker’s wages 
HIS operating costs and main- 
tenance—food, rent, clothing and 
all those other items which enable 
him to go on producing. What 
would be comparable to the profits 
of his employers is what the 
worker has left—if anything— 
after paying these charges. 

Nor is that all that’s phoney in 
the set-up. To take one item, for 
example: Advertising is one of 
the “operating costs” claimed by 
the steel companies. In normal 
times, there is an argument for 
this. There is competition, and 
advertising is one of the ways of 
overcoming competition. 

But today there is no compe- 
tition. There has been no com- 
petition since 1939, according to 
the OPA war profits study. Even 
before the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, the steel companies were 
getting all the business they could 
handle. By the time the war ac- 
tually was under way, the steel 
companies were beginning to build 
up a backlog of unfilled orders 
which has grown larger rather 
than smaller ever since. 

Nevertheless, newspapers and 
magazines, from the pulps to the 
slicks, billboards and other media 
continue to carry steel company 
advertising. 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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. By DANIEL BELL 
The Oppenheim Pattern 
IPLOMATIC intrigues are at their stealthiest 
when the question of boundaries and terri- 
tory is raised. Secret codicils to secret treaties 
abound in every foreign office, according to the 
E. Phillips Oppenheim pattern—which is not so 
far from reality as some people may think. 

The two most vexing questions at the moment 
are the Polish-Soviet border question—the failure 
to settle this thorny problem caused the break- 
down of Polish-Czech negotiations last week-end 
—and the question of China’s borders. 

Last month the Institute of Pacific Relations 
held almost secret sessions in Canada with un- 
official delegates from every nation bordering 
the North Pacific present, including unofficial 
representatives of the U. S. State Department. 
Publication of the full proceedings will come in 
the near future, but proceedings never carry the 
corridor gossip. One persistent story made the 
rounds and from the Chinese embassy reached 
Chungking where it was flashed back here as a 
dispatch to the New York Times. The story is 
that a proposal was advanced to give Manchukuo 
to the Soviets, while China would be recompensed 
with French Indo-China to the south. Officials of 
the Institute of Pacific Relation deny that such 
a proposal was made. The question is whether 
the story was some sort of trial balloon from the 
Soviets, an actual suggestion made here or some 
idle speculation—but that brings us back to the 
F. Philips Oppenheim cycle. 


* 7 « 


Forgotten Men 

HE North African campaign raises the spectre 

of Abd-el-Krim, the already almost legendary 
leader of the Riffs who fought the Spaniards and 
later the French in Morocco and was only de- 
feated by a combination of both. After his sur- 
render to General Boichut at Taza in May 1926, 
the Riffian leader was banished to Madagascar 
and later to Reunion, a small French island in 
the Indian ocean next to the British possession 
of Mauritius. Now Negro leaders, interested in 
colonial affairs, are asking about Abd-el-Krim and 
other African nationalist leaders. Writes George 
Padmore in the Glasgow Forward: 

“What, then, do the Allied Governments pro- 
pose to do about Abd-el-Krim and the other 
leaders of the North African nationalist move- 
ments who, if they knew that they would reap 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms would be foremost in 
the fight against Fascism? Where are those 
leaders, for instance, of the Algerian “Star of 
North Africa,” of the Tunisian “Detour” move- 
ments and the French Negro nationalists who 
were deported from France to different parts of 
Africa by Daladier at the biginning of this war?” 

* * * 


The Washington Story 
NE of the most interesting commentaries on 
the life of the Washington news corps, élite 
among working newspaper men, is the story by 
Jimmy Wechsler in the current issue of The Guild 
Reporter, organ of the Newspaper Guild. Says 
Wechsler: 

“|. Reporters covering Washington live in a 
strange, vicarious world where history is some- 
thing you are told about by an ‘informed source,’ 
after it has been made. 
The correspondent virtu- 
ally never sees men and 
events in motion. He is 
always reaching the the- 
atre after the actors and 
audience have gone home. 
He may get the lowdown 
later from the garbage 
man ... most of the 
daily runs in the Capitol 
unless I have been disas- 
trously misinformed—consist of seeing a familiar 
succession of publicity men, major or minor, 
dignitaries, old college chums who hold govern- 
ment offices, other reporters, professional tipsters, 
promotors, and other forms of sublimated news- 
paper men. There are also cocktail parties... . 
My point is that the conservatism of the bulk of 
Washington correspondents is not unrelated to 
the daily routines which they follow.” 

Wechsler contends that the Washington news- 
men might write more illuminating analyses, 
especially of labor issues, if they saw labor in 
action rather than waiting tensely for a handout 
breaking near their deadlines. 

* 


* ’ 





Russian Propaganda 

By VaStAN propaganda to Germany during the 
first year and a half of war was singularly 

inept according to informants who have seen 





i ios Communist press is now engaged in 

a campaign to build up the figure of 
Andre Marty as a leader of French re- 
sistance. Marty, who from all reliable re- 
ports sits comfortably in Moscow, has been 
resurrected by the Comintern following a 
silence of about four years in which he 
tried to scrub away the stain of blood which 
darkened his hands in Spain. “Marty the 
butcher.” That was his reputation. His 
forte was murder, the murder of all dissi- 
dent Loyalists. Foreign Communists who 
were slated to be exterminated were ordered 
to Spain to join Marty’s division of the 
International Brigade. That stench grew 
so fierce that Marty’s brigade was _ nick- 
named by the Germans as the Himmelfahrt 
(ascent to Heaven). 

The picture of this cruel man who dis- 
graced the heroic fight of the Spanish loyal 
ists has been etched in acid by Ernest Hem- 
ingway in For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
Whereas other real persons are disguised 
by Hemingway in his portraits, the figure 
of the egotistical, arrogant Marty stands 
out sharply by actual name and physical 
description. 

Here is what Hemingway wrote (Pg. 417, 


= 
= 


passim) : 

“He recognized his bushy eyebrows, his 
watery gray eyes, his chin and the double 
chin underneath it. and he knew him fo1 
one of France’s great modern revolutionary 
figures who had led the mutiny of the 
French Navy in the Black Sea. ... He did 
not know what this man had become with 
time, disappointment, bitterness, both do- 
mestic and political, and thwarted ambition, 
and that to question him was one of the 
most dangerous things that any man could 





do 
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This Is Andre Marty... 


transcripts of the broadcasts. Russian radio ap- 
pealed to Germans in general terms, on the basis 
that Hitler is a “nasty” man and sought army 
support against Hitler. In public speeches Stalin 
has stated that he had no wish to destroy the 
German army, only the Nazi party. Recent 
Russian propaganda, according to Berne dis- 
patches, is beginning to make definite appeals 
and is being directed to German workers. 


* a * 


Notes Off the Cuff 

HE most recent Gallup Poll on political senti- 

ment in Canada shows the most meteoric rise 
of the Canadian Commonwealth Federation in 
public favor through 1942. The poll shows 23 per 
cent support today compared with 8 per cent in 
the 1940 elections. The general trend of gain was 
found all across Canada, but most particularly in 
Ontario. . . . ‘The renaissance of Charles Peguy, 
commented on by Paul Textor in last week’s 
New Leader, is finding favor in many circles. 
Peguy, Socialist, mystic and patriot, died in the 
first world war. Vichy has made an unsuccessful 
attempt to utilize his writings. Peguy finds favor 
in the Commonweal and this week a columnist 
in the Wall Street Journal, Thomas F. Woodlock, 
comments highly favorably on a new English 
translation of some of Peguy’s writings, by Julian 
Green, entitled Charles Peguy, Basic Verities.... 
The debate on our propaganda to Japan is grow- 
ing hotter. It really started in earnest when 
Hugh Byas in his Government by Assassination 
suggested that our propaganda not insult the 
Emperor and that Hirohito might well emerge 
as a “wise and statesmanlike ruler.” 

Other foreign correspondents, notably James 
Young and Hallett Abend, have jumped on this 
idea with both feet. Young attacks the idea as 
a continuation of the old British Imperial policy 
of the Chamberlin days and says, “On the day 
a four-engine bomber drops a ten-ton block-buster 
on the Tokio palace, I will consider then that we 
have reached the beginning of the end of Japan.” 


* Bs 


Big Business Rides Again 
IG Business, both American and British, was 
bashful the first three years of war. Labor, 
especially in Britain, had taken the initiative in 
spurring an effective production policy, had in- 
sisted on the ouster of Chamberlain, had rallied 
the nation in crisis. And most of the post-war 
thinking was being done by labor; a British 
Labor Party committee, headed by Arthur Green- 
wood and Harold Laski, had done most of the 
spadework in this field later to be ploughed by 
governmental committees. 

But now that victory is in sight, Big Business 
is more vocal and active. In this country a com- 
mittee has already been set up with such peopld 
as Thomas Lamont, Kettering of General Motors, 
Francis of General Foods and other “streamlined” 
business spokesmen. 


A similar group had been set up some time ago 
in England and fuller accounts of its plans, re- 
leased in November, have just reached here. The 
statement A National Policy for Industry is 
signed by 120 men, including representatives of 
such large firms as Imperial Chemical, Unilever, 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Vickers and the big motor 
companies. What these men propose, in effect, is 
a corporative order with all industry organized 
on monopoly trade lines dealing with large-scale 
trade unions. On this basis, the big firms would 
be able to grant greater social services to the 
workers. The statement, according to the London 
Times, inclines to the opinion that membership 
of trade associations should be compulsory and 
that majority decisions should be enforceable. The 
field for competition would clearly be limited. A 
great council of all industry would maintain con- 
tacts with the Trade Union Congress and would 
be the informed mouthpiece of industry in deal- 
ings with the government. 

Criticism of this National Policy for Industry 
has come strongest from the National Union of 
Manufacturers which represents the smaller in- 
dustrialists who were not consulted when the 
“big 120” drew up their document. As a price 
for increased monopolist control, the big business 
groups would grant concessions to labor, but the 
smaller industrialists, subject to competition, are 
afraid of the increased social service costs and 
find it harder to release juvenile labor for educa- 
tion. The trade unions, seeking improved labor 
conditions find it much easier to come to terms 
with the big monopolies than with the general 
run of small firms. 

The consequent rift in social policy between 
the big concerns and the small, says The New 
Statesman and Nation, is likely to prove of great 
political importance. 





Sut the courier from Robert Jordan does 
question Marty, and is summarily arrested. 
Here is the conversation of the arrested 
man with the corporal. 

“[ had always taken him for a great 
figure,” Gomez said, “For one of the glories 
of France.” 

“He may be a glory and all,” the corporal 
said and put his hand on Andrés’s shoulder. 
“But he is crazy as a bedbug. He has a 
mania for shooting people.” 

“Truly shooting them.” 

“Como lo oyes,” the corporal said. “That 
old one kills more than the bubonie plague. 
Mata mds que la peste bubonica. But he 
doesn’t kill fascists like we do. Qué va. Not 
in joke. Meta bichos rara. He kills rare 
things. Trotskyites. Divagationers. Any 
type of rare beasts.” 

Andrés did not understand any of this. 

“When we were at Escorial we shot I 
don’t know how many for him,” the corporal 
said. ‘We always furnish the tiring party. 
The men of the Brigades would not shoot 
their own men. Especially the French. To 
avoid difficulties it is always us who do it. 
We shot French. We have shot Belgians. 
We have shot others of divers nationality. 
Of all types. Tiene mania de fusilar gente. 
Always for political things. He’s crazy. 
Purifica mas que le Salvarsan. He purifies 





more than Salvarsan. = 
This is Hemingway's physical description 2 
of Marty: = 
“Even here at the front in the light of a = 
bare electric bulb, he having just come in zZ 
from driving in an open car on a brisk 2 
night, his gray face had a look of decay. 3 
His face looked as though it were modelled = 
from the waste material you find under the = 
= 


claws of a very old lion 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Walton Hamilton Vs. Henry Hazlitt 
} eet we need a new constitution every 

agree. But what kind of a constitution? Shall it follow the old 
lines of responsible partis amentary government or the new lines of 
the corporative state? The question was thrown up a couple of 
weeks ago in the innocent form of a book review. 

Henry Hazlitt wrote his book, A New Constitution Now, 
posing a definite framework—with a small single-chambered Con- 
gress and a cabinet and Prine Minister responsible to it. I wrote 
a review of this volume for The New Leader and said that Hazlitt 
made out a good case. Walton Hamilton did the honors for The 
New Republic—in a long and rather turgid essay. He accused 
Hazlitt of trying to hand us an 18th century constitution near the 
middle of the 20th century. But his ideas failed to emerge very 
clearly. Mr. Hazlitt was simply bewildered—didn’t know what the 
man was driving at. As an old hand at syndicalism and Sorel, I 
thought I had found a point where no point was stated. What 
Walton Hamilton had in the depths of his mind and never managed 
to transfer he notion that in this big business, 
technological age the of government are quite different 
from what they were while the British were building up Parliament 
as a defense against the King—and that therefore we need a differ- 
ent sort of set-up. 
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Does He Want a Corporative State? 

HIS week we have the privilege of viewing another chapter of 

Professor Hamiiton’s thinking. In The New Republic he comes 
across with a piece on The Snoldering Constitutional Crisis. You 
can’t expect a man to sketch a new system of government in seven 
or eight columns. But there is enough here to show that my guess 
about the book sor Hamilton starts his 
but he never 
tutional terms. So the whole 
an analysis of the seesaw 
analysi The point of it 
which way the author’s 
mind is working. 
“he chief business of ager 
practically had 
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and authorities to deal with each area 
of trouble as it grew hot. The Federal ade Commission and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo} mn paved the way for N.R.A. and, 
finally, for W.P.B. and W.L.B. ly hastened a process 
which was already speeding up. 
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gress, well 
Minister, would not be just the sort of body to pull a sprawling 
government like ours together and make it click. If he doesn’t 
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contain one t idea D ‘4 f tell 3 :’ at s 
Find it for 3 ‘ 
T} Vi ( = ] Nic née writ 
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ne ! good less Drinking 
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Mr. Culbertson, ‘ g e Russian Constitutio ght here on this 


shelf. But I will read it as soon as the Bolsheviks start to put it 
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1L GEOGRAPHY. By J. F. Horrabin. Knopf. 157 pages. 
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Thus, advances in communication and trans- 
port, the location of certain raw materials and 
soils and man’s power to produce have made 
world economic interdependence an “accom- 
; — plished fact—or rather a process which is being 
higtecP pectin *€ intensified every day.” Yet these interrelation- 
see ee ——- - ships are still flouted by political frontiers. 
da But "* earned European politica! boundaries are “arbitrary 

barriers between raw materials and industrial 
centers, between groups of producers and groups 
of consumers.” The iron ore of the Lorraine, 
instance, is useless without the coal of the 
Ruhr. The Austro-Hungarian Empire was an 
economic unit built around the middle Danubian 
plain, but was broken up in numerous national 
states, which only nourished local patriotism, 
“an anachronism in the days of coal, iron, rail- 
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The proposal of all 
such new boundaries, however enlightened, only 
serves to underscore the dead end to which all 
boundary-mindedness inevitably leads, in a 
world of economic interdependence. 
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New York... . Bewildered was the wi N 
tives assigned to the case. Her i] : 
raveled like those lurid international intrigues ce are 
so fond of following in the pulp magazines... . nore 
than bewildered was that young Jowrnal-A ( i e 
he saw how the story he phoned in finally app . He called 
his city desk for a rewrite man—and whom did he get (it shouldn’t 
} even happen to a Hearst repo !) i 
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patriot.” The Party-line being circulated is that was a “sex 
crime.” And the most scandalous Flynn item of the week ives 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn. Today a leading S nist, Elizabeth was 
associated with Tresca for twelve years of her life—and on the 
day of his funeral cracked to the detectives: “Why « t you 
look for the killer among some hundred jealous husbands?” .. . 
Carlo Tresca’s funeral, held Sat y noon, was a moving 
and memorable event in American labor and radical history 
From far and wide, Socialists and liberal \ 
figures came to pay tribute to one of the last of the Gri 
And all were determined, through their tears, to break the Tresea 
case wide open.... 
* * * 
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‘Who Is Marcel Peyrouton?’— The Career of a French ‘Himmler 


By ANDRE RAYNAL 

HE Americans who planned to come to an 

understanding with a French general in 

connection with their North African opera- 
tions, made the best possible choice in selecting 
General Giraud. This opinion is unanimously 
held among serious and responsible Frenchmen 
whether of the right or of the left. It is 
shared by General de Gaulle as well as by de 
Saint-Exupery and André Maurois. 

The need of accepting the cooperation of 
Admiral Darlan when the fighting to capture 
French Africa was going full blast, has not 
been universally recognized. In the first place, 
the general public remained ignorant of the 
realities of the situation. But the detailed in- 
formation made available later has shown that 
the reasons for this collaboration were con- 
elusive. As a result of the agreement, tens 
of thousands of lives were saved, the opera- 
tions were successfully carried through, North 
Africa was brought over to our side and all 
of French Africa was induced without com- 
pulsion to join the Allies. 

But all of this has nothing to do with 
the re-appearance in a position of power 
in Algiers of that miserable politician 
named Marcel Peyrouton, the man most 
detested in all North Africa. This oppor- 
tunistic politician brings nothing of worth 
to the Allied cause. He has no party, no 
group, no prestige, no influence. He brings 
nothing but his disrepute. His appoint- 
ment as Governor General of Algeria is 
an unpardonable error. Who was respon- 
sible, we do not yet know. But whoever 
is guilty, the important thing is to re- 
verse the decision and repair the wrong 
before it is too late. 

To justify what may seem like an extreme 
judgment set down in these words all that is 
necessary is to answer in simple words, 
without exaggeration, hate or passion, the 
question: Who is this Peyrouton? 

* 7 


ARCEL PEYROUTON is a professional 
functionary. He has never in his life 
been elected to any office. By virtue of two 
personal advantages he has achieved a quickly 
successful career. The first of these was his 
marriage to the daughter of a former cabinet 
minister. The second was his membership in 
the Free Masons. 
He married the daughter of Jean-Louis 
Malvy, former minister of the Interior, con- 
demned by the French Senate, acting in the 
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, Profile of an Adventurer 


HREE weeks ago it seemed like a wild rumor—Marcel Peyrouton, fascist, anti-Semite, corrupt political oppor- 

tunist, was going to North Africa to take power. A U.S. correspondent asked British Minister Brendan Bracken 

about it—and the indignant reply came: Do you think all the political scum of corrupt Vichy is to be imported into 

our North African operation? 
But it has happened. 
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capacity of High Court of Justice, for having, 
during the first World War, committed “trea- 
son to the duties of his office.’”” This judgment 
and conviction of Malvy were among the 
notable results of a campaign led by Georges 
Clemenceau, the man who led France to victory 
through his indomitable energy. 

Clemenceau was not always right and in 
the course of political conflict he was capable 
of committing injustice. But one thing is 
certain. This man Malvy was a gambler, a 
debauché, a corrupt fellow unworthy of serv- 
ing as minister either in war or in peace. But, 
despite this, he re-entered France after some 
years of exile in Spain, and resumed his place 
in Parliament where he exercised anew his 
influence among the commissions—and in the 
corridors where French political decisions are 
made. 

A son-in-law is not to be held responsible for 
the deeds of his father-in-law. Peyrouton can- 
not be held to answer for the sins of Malvy. 
But it was through the influence of Malvy, 
through Malvy’s relations with the various 
ministries, that Peyrouton was able to get on. 
In judging the man this point is of primary 
importance: he owed his position, not to his 
worth or his work or his culture, but solely 
to his father-in-law. 

He owed it also, in part to Free Masonry, 
of which both he and Malvy were members. 
Free Masonry had in France long since ceased 
to be the association it had been during preced- 
ing centuries. The glorious part which it had 
played from the great revolution of 1789 down 
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to the Commune of 1871 remains nothing more 
than a historic tradition. Since the Dreyfus 
Affair, French Free Masonry has been trans- 
formed into a sort of closed corporation of 
practical politicians preoccupied with using it 
to further their careers. On account of the 
intellectual mediocrity to which it has de- 
scended, it merits neither the evil which is 
ascribed to it by its enemies, nor the praise 
which is accorded by its partisans. 


As a Free Mason, Peyrouton was not to be 
distinguished from other political functionaries 
and practical politicians. But the point which 
must be kept clear is that Peyrouton owed his 
success not to his merits, but (next to his 
father-in-law) to Free Masonry. And this 
second point has an importance which will 
presently become manifest. 

Appointed Resident General (a sort of 
governor) of Tunisia and then of Morocco, 
this Free Mason son-in-law Peyrouton carried 
on with such brutality, such arbitrariness, both 
toward the natives and toward any Frenchmen 
suspected of advanced opinions, that he be- 
came the most unpopular man in aJl North 
Africa. His despotism in Tunisia and then, on 
top of that, his appointment to Morocco 
aroused tempests of protest and indignation. 

When, in 1936, Léon Blum came to power, 
he was the recipient of so many complaints, 
so many reports, so many delegations from 
Africa that he felt obliged to relieve Pey- 
routon of his position and to replace him with 
General Nogués, He appointed Peyrouton 
Ambassador to the Argentine, which could not 


Now in Algiers in the Governor’s seat, being groomed for “higher authority,” sits 
Marcel B. Peyrouton. In 1934 in Tunisia he liquidated the trade-union movement and suppressed all liberal and 
socialist papers. In 1935, the guest of Marshal Balbo in Libya, he paid tribute to “the creative spirit of Fascism.” 
In 1940 he attacked anti-Nazi resisters in France as “cowards and traitors.” 
Semitic laws and organized the French concentration camps, boasting of “a police force on Nazi lines.” 

Why is this “most hated man in North Africa” restored to power? 
“naive and guillible’ U. S. Minister Robert Murphy, and newspapers are already calling for his dismissal. The 
defense is that Peyrouton fought Pierre Laval. In the following authoritative article even that last straw is swept 
away. Peyrouton had tried desperately to make his peace with Laval! 
sheerest political madness. 
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In 1941 he introduced the first anti- 


Columnist Walter Lippmann has blamed 


On every count Vaffaire Peyrouton is the 


be regarded as a misfortune, since it involved 
residence in one of the most beautiful cities 
of the world. 

But this was far from being the attitude of 
Peyrouton who, from that time on, smoldered 
with a deadly hate toward Léon Blun, a feel- 
ing that included all of the Popular Front. 
The despicable son-in-law of the despicable 
Malvy, protected by the Free Masons, gave 
free rein to his despicable impulses. From 
this time on his whole purpose was to take 
vengeance on those who had cleared him out 
of a proconsulate in Africa in order to send 
him as ambassador to America. 


The opportunity for vengeance soon pre- 
sented itself: it was the situation resulting 
from the disaster of 1940. 

* * oa 


rls OWwines a succession of rearrange- 

ments to complicated to retell in the present 
context, the Vichy government had need of a 
new minister of the interior; Peyrouton took 
his place beside Pierre Laval. 

His particular job was to hunt down the 
patriots hostile to collaboration with Nazi 
Germany and to persecute those who had 
formerly been members of the Popular Front. 
He took up this task with sadistic ardor. Tire- 
lessly he set to work to replace republican 
officials, arrest militant socialists and trade 
unionists, imprison the most honest and decent 
citizens, persons guilty solely of displeasing a 
regime installed under the protection of Ger- 
man bayonets. 
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Among the most scandalous measures of the 
government was the merciless war upon Free 
Masonry. Its members were deprived of the 
protection of the law and its property was 
confiscated. For if Free Masonry had a part 
in the political decadence of France, it was 
only a part. The Vichy clique had no. right 
to condemn it or, especially, to maltreat it. 
And now we looked on at a strange spectacle: 
this former Free Mason, Peyrouton, hunting 
down and persecuting without pity his former 
“brothers” of the order. 

Another of the most scandalous and abomin- 
able measures of the Vichy government was 
the introduction into France of the racial 
laws based on those of Nuremburg. This Pey- 
routon, moreover, is doubly brother-in-law to 
the Jews. Both a son and a daughter of Malvy 
were wedded to Jews. Did such relationships 
inspire in this man any sort of restraint, any 
semblance of shame? On the contrary, ap- 
parently thinking to escape blame for such 
a mesalliance, Peyrouton set himself to enforce 
these anti-Semitic laws with special fervor. 

* * > 

HE Germans instituted in France a bloody 

reign of terror. Mr. Malvy was wedded 
at Monte-Carlo and lost enormous sums at 
roulette. And Mr. Peyrouton was busy harry- 
ing patriots, republicans, democrats, socialists 
and trade unionists, persecuting the Free 
Masons and the Jews and cramming to the 
bursting point the prisons and concentration 
camps. 

But at the same time he became involved in 
a court intrigue. Marshall Petain and Admiral 
Darlan wanted to rid themselves of Pierre 
Laval, the object of general disgust, and they 
had need of their Minister of the Interior. 
Everyone took for granted that the Germans 
had no objections to this move and were, in 
fact, completely disinterested. Everyone was 
wrong. On December 13, 1940, Laval was 
liquidated, but the Germans protected him. 
They forced his installation at Paris, whence 
with their aid he demanded, and in the course 
of time obtained, the replacement of the minis- 
ters who had conspired against him. 

Peyrouton had made a bad guess. Never- 
theless, for several weeks he tried to arrange 
an interview with Laval, asserting with con- 
viction that a quarter-hour of conversation 
would dissipate all of Laval’s animosity. But 
Laval, disgusted, refused to see him. Pey- 
routon was sacrificed, as was his colleague 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


On Gaulle and the Communists — The Record Stands 


that Humanité continues to appear in France. 


That is 


prosecution of those “responsible” for the 


war. Among 


We welcomed Russia as our ally and we admire the 


But that is 


By MARCEL PIERRE 

AST Thursday in London the French National Com- 

mittee arranged a press conference of extraordinary 
importance. The speaker was Fernand Grenier, French 
Communist deputy and Secretary of the French Society 
of the Friends of the Soviet Union. Grenier was intro- 
duced by Jacques Soustelle, commissioner of information 
of the French National Committee, who said that the 
arrival of Grenier was doubly significant. It marked the 
“formal addition of the Communist Party to the movement 
for the liberation of the French people” and also repre- 
sented the “grouping of all parties from the extreme left” 
under the de Gaulle banner. 

Of course all is well now that the Communists are fight- 
ing against the Germans and not against France—as they 
were until the Spring of 1941. But shall we forget their 
former record? Mr. Grenier told us himself that we should 
not. He insisted that in the post-war election the criterion 
“would be much less your political faith than what you 
had done in the fight against occupation.” This criterion 
must be applied to a party’s or to an individual’s whole 
record—not merely to the part which happens to fall 
after June, 1941. Is it not obvious that the traitors who 
were collaborating with Germany during the war and for 
several months after the armistice must and will be 
remembered? 

The American Communists had good luck. Russia was 
attacked before Pearl Harbor. Therefore, and only there- 
fore, they did not become traitors to their country during 
the period of actual and official warfare. But Russia was 
attacked one year after the defeat of France, and the 
French Communists had ample time to play their part as 
traitors during war against Germany and as collabora- 
tionists after the armistice. Mr. Grenier told his audience 


true, and some of us read that paper during and after 
the war. We even preserve some clippings from Humanité 
as well as from other Communist writings. 

When, about a year ago, Mr. Grenier escaped from a 
concentration camp in unoccupied France, the Communist 
agency Inter-Continent News recalled a significant in- 
cident. On the day when the French Chamber of Deputies 
met to outlaw the Communist Party and make a statement 
against the Soviet Union, Mr. Grenier in army uniform 
appeared in the chamber to declare his rights as deputy 
and to make a statement. He was removed from the 
chamber and arrested. A proud rememberance! But the 
story as retailed by Inter-Continent News is not the whole 
truth. Why had the French Communists been removed 
from the chamber and arrested? We will answer in the 
words of the Communists themselves. 

In the fall of 1940, a few months after the German 
armistice, Maurice Thorez (who had deserted the French 
army shortly after the beginning of the war) and Jacques 
Duclos published “in the name of the Central Committee 
of the French Communist Party” a manifesto addressed 
“to the people of France.”’ They said in this manifesto: 
“Only the Communists struggled against this war! Alone 

our great Communist Party lined up against war. 
We Communists, we defended the German-Soviet Pact... 
and from the first months of the war, while repression 
was trying to keep us down, despite all the profiteers, 
careerists and politicians for whom the war was a profit- 
able enterprise, we championed peace [with Hitler!—n.e.] 
by sending a letter from the Communist deputies to the 
President of the Chamber. It is for doing this that 
these deputies have been condemned and imprisoned.” 

In this same manifesto the Communists demanded the 


those especially mentioned as responsible were Léon Blum 
and Daladier [not Hitler!]. During the war Léon Blum 
stated that Communist propaganda and German propa- 
ganda were identical. In October, 1959, the speech of 
Molotov was distributed over France from the planes of 
the Luftwaffe. We can quote a passage from a Commu- 
nist leaflet addressed to the working class: “By the use 
of all appropriate means, utilizing at work all of your 
resources of intelligence and all your knowledge of tech- 
niques hinder, retard, render useless the products of the 
armament factories.” Such sabotage was not merely 
preached, It was practised—especially in the airplane 
industry. 

And what about the period of the occupation? In Sep- 
tember, 1940, appeared the following passage in a Com- 
munist leaflet entitled “The Youth of France”: “Just as 
we consider it unnecessary to accept Nazism in order to 
carry on a policy of political collaboration with Germany, 
we have never believed that the existence of a regime de- 
termined in Germany should constitute a barrier between 
France and Germany.” 

As early as July, 1940, Humaniteé affirmed that “General 
de Gaulle and other agents of British finance want to 
persuade the Frerch to fight for The City [the financial 
center of London similar to Wall Street] and exert them- 
selves to drag our colonials into the war.” Now Mr. 
Grenier rejoins these “agents of British finance.” In 
March, 1941, the same Humanité affirmed: “The move- 
ment of de Gaulle and Lerminat, financially reactionary 
and anti-democratic, aim at nothing else than, in the case 
of British victory, to rob your country of all liberty.” 
Obviously a German victory was considered the necessary 
condition and guarantee of the freedom of France! 


Russians fighting for their cause and ours. 
no reason for glorifying the policy of Russia and of the 
Communists in other lands which had been disastrous 
both during peace and during war. Still less are we 
justified in forgetting that the French Communists were 
traitors to their country. Now they may be useful in 
adding their energy to the resistance against the Germans, 
but it would be dangerous to imagine that they have 
been metamorphosed into true and faithful allies. They 
cannot be depended upon. Their record is one of treason. 

As for Grenier, he has never been an important political 
leader. But as Secretary of the French Friends of the 
Soviet Union he played a not insignificant role in Comu- 
nist propaganda, especially among those who were to be 
An essential part of this propa- 
ganda was the showing, in closed meetings, of Soviet films 
which could not be exhibited publicly. A few months 
before outbreak of the war Mr. Grenier had a great dis- 
appointment. The Friends of Soviet Russia wanted a 
film, any film, to glorify the Red Army. In the summer 
of 1939 they obtained such a film, “If the War Breaks 


won as fellow-travelers. 


Out.” But it was impossible to put it on the screen! For 
alas!—the soldiers of the enemy force, fighting against 


the Red Army, wore French helmets. 

No one can deny the right of Mr. Grenier to fight the 
Germans. In view of all the circumstances, however, it 
would be more appropriate for him to carry on his 
activities in silence. And the Fighting French, too, should 
understand the situation. Unfortunately the solemn 
presentation of Mr. Grenier has not been the only mistake 
of this important and meritorious organization. It must 
be feared that such mistakes reflect its actual political 
orientation. 


one 
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A Lesson From the Past — Totalitarianism 
And the Defeat of the Russian Republic 


become a syno- 


“RPOTALITARIANISM” has 

nym of the Nazi system, of the Third Reich. 
Leading German spokesmen —from Goebbels’ 
school of propagandists to the gifted and learned 
scholars of the Carl Schmidt stamp—proclaim 
the totalitarian system as a pure German crea- 
tion and their very original contribution to world 
statecraft. It would, perhaps, be fitting for 
anti-fascists to concede at least that “achieve- 
ment” to the Nazis. But as a matter of his 
torical fact totalitarianism was not “made in 
Germany.” In truth the political principles of 
modern dictatorship were taken over from the 
Russians with Fascist Italy as an intermediary. 
And it is important to remember that just now 
—on the anniversary of the forcible dissolution 
of the All-Russian Constituent Assembly. (Mr. 
Vishniak was Secretary-General of the Assem- 
bly up to its liquidation —Ed. Note.] 

The totalitarian form of government was bor 
in Russia exactly twenty-five years ago. It was 
then that the Bolshevist faction—headed by 
Lenin—which has later changed its name into 
the “Communist Party”—after some vacillation 
definitely rejected the principles of democracy 
On January 19, 1918, the Bolshevists brake up 


the All-Russian Constitutional Assembly, which, 
as they themselves acknowledged, had _ beet 
elected in the most democratic way. At the 


same time they proclaimed a new type of gov- 
ernment—the Soviets as the incarnation of the 
one united party in monopolistic control of the 
ceuntry’s whole life under the wise and irre 
placeable leadership of one man—at first Lenin. 
and later Stalin. 


HIS totalitarian principle has been incon 
porated into the Soviet constitution—most 


conspicuously into the so-called Stalin constitu- 
tion of December 5, 1936 (Article 126). All per- 
sons who are interested in politica] history, in 
the fate of Russia and Germany or in the origi: 
of totalitarian theory and practice generally 
cannot ignore the event that occurred in Rus- 
sia’s capital on January 19, 1918. 

One of the most ringing slogans which facili- 





tuted the overthrow of the Russian Provisional 
Government by the Bolshevists on November 7, 
1917, was: “To safeguard the immediate con- 
vocation of the Constitutional Assembly!” Ex- 
actly 24 hours before the seizure of the Winter 
Palace and the arrest of the members of the 


Provisional Government Stalin wrote: “The 
eremies are evidently preparing the definite 
elimination of the Constitutional Assembly. 


Why? Because there are enemies of the people 
in the government for whom the convocation 
of the Constitutional Assembly at the right time 
would be a disadvantage.” 


And 24 hours aster his seizure of power Lenin 


justified the revolution in these words: “As a 
democratic government, we cannot ignore the 
decision of the lower strata of the people, 


though we might disagree with it. The peas- 
ants will learn the truth themselves from thei) 
experience when realizing this decision in thei 
own localities. Should the peasants continue to 
follow the S. R. (Socialist Revolutionary Party) 
they give to this party a 


and should even 


%. 


ps 





The late Leon Trotsky, once No. 2 Bolshe- 
vik, here pictured with his wife in exile. 


majority in the Constitutional Assembly we 


shall also say: Be it so! Life is the best 
teacher.” 
In these words Lenin—inebriated with his 


easy victory—was playing to the gallery. The 
rank-and-file Bolsheviks were inclined to regard 
the slightness of the resistance to their revolu- 
tion as evidence of their own strength and to 
believe that the majority of the people were on 
their side. Lenin was much more sober-minded 
and far-seeing. In public he made democratic 
addresses advocating the heeding of the exigen- 
cies of “life” and of “the masses’ voice,” even 
though it might not be in consonance with that 
of the Bolsheviks. Simultaneously he made ab- 
solutely opposite statements to the inner circle 
of the Bolshevist Central Committee. 

“In the very first days, if not hours, after the 
revolution, Lenin broached the subject of the 
Constitutional Assembly, as was recalled in 
1924 (Pravda, N91) by Trotsky, who was then 
at the peak of his power and of first importance 
in the ranks of Lenin’s would-be 
“The elections, he proposed, must be postponed. 
The right to vote must be extended and the 
voting age lowered to 18 years. There must be 
x possibility of renewing the registration of 
voters. . The followers of Kornilov and the 
C. D. [General Kornilov headed a counter-revo- 
lutionary attempt at insurrection in August, 
1917. C. D., the Constitutional Democratic Party 
headed by Milyukov] must be outlawed. 

“He met with opposition. It would be incon- 
venient to now. This could be con- 
strued as an elimination of the Constitutional 
Assembly, the more so because we ourselves 
have blamed the Provisional Government for 
delaying the Constitutional Assembly. Lenin 
found no support for his proposal and remained 
isolated. He shook his head angrily and stated 
repeatedly: ‘This is a mistake, palpable mis- 
take, for which we may have to pay dearly 
This mistake may cost the revolution its life.’ ” 


a * 


successors. 


postpone 


| Bone had disagreements among his ow: 
Bolsheviks, of the right- as well as of the 


left-wing. Krasin wrote to his wife on the eve 
of the convention of the Constitutional Assem- 
bly: “There remains one hope for us—the Con- 
stitutional Assembly.” Kvrasin imagined Lenin 
would manage to get the support of the major- 
ity in the Constitutional Assembly and by the 
same turn the which had 
seized power into a recognized and legalized one. 


token government 


The illusion of the rank-and-file Bolsheviks 
that the majority of the people were following 
them did not last long. The results of the elec- 
tions were unfavorable to the Bolsheviks, not- 
withstanding the fact that were at the 
helm of the state and did not them- 
seives even in the use of physical pressure upon 
the electors. In addition they quite naturally 
enjoyed the ability to attract people that every 


they 
restrict 


victor gains. The majority of Russia’s popula- 


tion proved to be «rti--Bolshevik and the Bol- 
sheviks themselves acknowiedged this 

Up to the day when the Constitutional Assem 
bly convened 601 deputies were elected. The 


them—330—were members 


absolute majority of 





Josef Stalin, Russia's Number One, with 
the late Bukharin to his left. 
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By Marc Vishniak 


‘of the Socialist Revolutionary Party. The group 
of dissenters—the so-called “Left S. R.,” who 
participated in Lenin’s government—won 40 
seats and the Bolshevists themselves 130. In 
addition there were 11 Social Democrats (Men- 
sheviks), 12 Constitutional Democrats, 2 Pop- 
ulists and 56 deputies from national and pro- 
fessional groups Judging by 
the numbers of votes the result was still more 
unfavorable to the ruling party. Of the sum 
total of 36,260,000 polled votes only 9,020,000, 
or one-fourth, were for the Bolshevists. 

Lenin made up his mind. As always he found 
a “Marxist” basis for his decision. The starting- 
point of his argument was that from an arith- 
metical viewpoint alone could it be admitted 
that one vote was equal to the other. Polit- 
“the population cannot 
be equal to the rural.” Hence, politically 
9,020,000 votes for the “party of the proletariat” 
outweigh 22,620,000 votes for the party of the 
Russian, Ukrainian, Moslem 
Revolutionaries, Mensheviks 
representatives of the “petty bour- 
alone the 4,600,000 votes for the 
“parties of the landholders and 
the bourgeoisie.” 

Then followed the essence of his argument to 
which the imitators have later given the name 
of totalitarian statesmanship. 

This is the end of 1919. At that time his 
power Was already firmly established and he was 
He was, as it 
were, summing up the developments of the past. 
The same line of conduct that, according to this 
doctrine, the Russian proletariat had to pursue 
“for its own sake” under Lenin’s leadership was 
adopted later, also “for their own sake,” by the 
middle classes in Germany under Hitley’s leader- 
ship. The political trend and the train of 
thought were alike in both cases. 


(Cossacks ete.). 


ically, however urban 


peasantry, for the 


and other Socialist 
and other 
reoisie”’—let 


C.D. and other 


beginning to rest on his laurels. 


ENIN’S words were followed up by deeds— 
“argumentation” based on “Marxian” doc- 
tvine was supplemented by the “technique” of 


(Continued on Page Six) 
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we 60 ae glamourous young things—but women answering the needs of the war emergency 


THE NEW LEADER 


The Myth of the American Glamour Girl: A Real Stor 
eee eae of Women in War Industr 


Millions in Factories Solving 


Alcoa Battles Magnesium Groups to 


Control Light Metals, Key to Future 


By DAVID A. MUNRO 
II 
ATURE made aluminum plentiful,” says 
Aleoa’s advertising, but nature and the 
U.S.A. had to depend upon the Aluminum 
Company of America to make it cheap and 
available. But the facts of daily life at Alcoa 
give quite a different picture. Besides Alcoa’s 
titanic struggle with the courts, it is fighting 
the battle of price. Nature did indeed do its 
best to make aluminum plentiful, but the 
Alumin;;m Company is doing its best to make 
it expensive—and rare. In that way lies profits 
and security. 

During the l war, when Alcoa was the 
sole producer, the price of aluminum quadrupled. 
During this war, fortunately for the safety of 
our cities and our citizens, it has come down. 
But this decrease was not because military 
necessity demanded cheap aluminum. It was 
because of the presence of Reynolds Metals 
Company and Olin Corporation—both new to 
the aluminum business—in the field. 

Price is a hot potato. If too much is paid foi 
aluminum, it will enable the new little com- 
panies to establish big reset If too little 
is paid for aluminum, Alcoa itself won't 
the profit it should out of war. All this 
been carefully weighed by Alcoa’s friends at 
court, Arthur H. Bunker, head of the Aluminum 
and Magnesium Division of WPB, and Jesse 
Jones, master of Americ 

















s money. 





Jones, through his Defense Plant Corporatio 
handed Reynolds a handicap of a $55,350,000 





lean at 4% interest, whereas 
for Alcoa were wholly charged to the Govern- 
ment and only leased to Alcoa. Being consistent 
in all things, Jones loaned money to Aluminium 
Ltd., 83°% owned by Alcoa, at 5‘, to enable 
them to manufacture aluminum for export to 
the United States. (Recent! l 
indications in Washington of a rift in tl 
Aleoa relations. But the above acts are 
irrevocably on the books.) 

Through its friend Arthur Bunker, Alcoa at- 
tempted last month to take much more direct 








action. A new pricing or Was writte ine 
sent out dated December 1 which would have 
made the going rough if not impossible for R 

nolds. The ordex would have reduced the classi 
fication of products made by Reynolds to a 
average of 15 cents a pound, while the classifi- 





cations of products made by Alcoa—plus 
those made in Canada—were tio be cor 
wt 17 cents. 


HE drama surrounding the price order of 





December 1 is one of Washingion’s strange 
untold stories. It began some months ago whe 
WPB decided that aluminum prices were too 
high. Hearings were held at which the testi- 


mony of “aluminum experts” was taken. But 
the experts were all Aleoa men. That explained 
how the new pricing order was a strictly Alcoa 
order. 

R. S. Reynolds, head of Reynolds Metals. 
didn’t take it lying down, however. A couple of 
days before the order was to take effect he 
went to Washington and thieatened to make a 
public scandal out of it the order were put 
into effect. (\WPB, and WPB’s Arthur Buke: 
thought better of it and the order was cancelled. 

One of the main supports of the aluminum 
monopoly is Alcoa’s centrol of high-grade 





] 


bauxite. But alumina is also a chief ingredient 
of common clay. And if it were commercially 
feasible to make metalic aluminum out of com- 
mon clay, the world-wide control of bauxite 
would have no validity as a means of maintai 


ing monopoly. 


Franklin W. Olin, one of the family whicl 
owns Western Cartriige Co.. determined to go 
into the manufacture of aluminum fro clay 
By dint of determination and much publicity 
which assailed Alcoa, he was able to get to 
the business and be allocated plants with a rated 


capacity of 1.9 per cent of the country’s total 
The plants make aluminum from a_ kind o 
clay called “alunite” and are owned chiefly by 
the Kalunite Corp., a subsidiary of Olin Cor) 

und located at Maysville, Utah. Olin also has 














x “primary aluminum” plant vhich means f 
ished aluminum, at Tacoma. \ 

But the threat to Alcoa that Alcou has feares 
longest and worked most consistent] “a t j 
from magnesium. a meial one-third lighte 
xluminum and much easier to work from nn 
duction point of view. It was through mag 
nesium that Alcoa originalls ecaume 
German compa « and sti e¢ 
spiral w ended in its « ving « col 
cial policies desire \ e Hitler 2 

“HE early I. G. Farbenind e Wa 

interested in profits, and the ‘ or H 
J]. G. Farben. was intereste politic 
tuge for the Gern stat | t fit-see . 
stage. in the 1920’s, I. ¢ Farbe ( 
America with a series of p 
duction and processing of agnes Phese 
looked lil somet oe any Ame P 
would be glad to exploit t B 
truth was that almost from. the t 
cially, I. G. Farb suffere ; 
Aleoa—because Alcoa didn’ ce the lool 


magnesium and wanted to let it die 

For years after I. G. turne 
to Alcoa, nothing happened. The: 
Dow Chemical, which 





da deal with 





times, 
production of 
magnesium, 
aluminum 
300,000,000 pounds 
Meanwhile 
unde- 
of the Anti- 
nations of 
exX- 


As has been pointed out 
too, and which promised little enough in profits 
This deal was made on 
It provided that Dow would 
ican production of i 


metals, aluminum 


gnesium at 10,000,000 pounds. 


some 


Smnpees its will to keep the price 
magnesium production 





so fearful of what might 
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Manpower Crisis, Mrs. Herrick Says 


By ELINORE M. HERRICK, 

Director of Personnel and Labo: 
Relations, Todd Shipyards Corporatio: 
Five E manner in which American women have 


answered the war emergency call by 
ping into the difficult ship repair and 


building industries, offers another admirable 


example of their versatility. 
Women have been known to work in 


plare and munition factories and the like, 
never before in our history were they called 


upon to build and repair ships. Until 


crisis, those fields were strictly masculine. 
2 matter of fact, when I toured the Todd Erie 
Basin Dry Docks in Brooklyn on my first 


with the Todd Corporation, I learned I 
the first female to set foot on the soil 
the yard was opened in 1869! 


Recruiting of women shipyard workers 


fill gaps caused by the drafting of men 


the armed forces, is being accomplished rap- 
idly. At first, we weren't certain they'd 
able to master the work because the shipyard 
business not only calls for manual labor 


demands a high degree of technical skill. 


We had no experience table to go by 


naturally we had to proceed on a trial 


error basis. While the hiring and training 
women still is definitely in the experimental 


stage, we have been able to arrive at 


that the scheme is practical. Only time 


tell to what extent women will go toward solv- 


ing the serious manpower shortage in 
United St: 





7,000,000 when this conflict is over. 


_ RE are they coming from? The home 
bot itv ¢ > Y h , ] he 


city and country—the school, 


“Teisure wo which will probably be wipe 
out of existence by this war—the professional 


woman who left industry for marriage, 
) 


women whose jobs were wiped out by priorities. 
We are getting them now and they are prov- 


ing up. 
A ship-building and ship-repair yard 


about the last places you would expect to fi 
women working. The work is heavy and dirty. 
Working conditions are not the pleasantest 

the women have to work out in the open and 


1 


room for glamor. But they are drawing 


praise of their fellow workmen and _ their 


which they go after their work. 


Developing women shipfitters, tinsmiths, 
carpenters, welders, burners, electricians, ma- 
chinists, firemen and crane operators, requires 
a touch of the beautician, stylist, dietician 
interior decorator and disciplinarian. In addi- 
tion, it requires scientific personnel direction. 


The heavy shipyard industry presents 
tirely different problems from the aviat 


radio or bombsight business. In a shipyard, 


the uniform must be warm, for you cannot 


a ship under cover. It must not sop up gre: 


and it must not be inflammable. 
The women must wear safety helmets 


thick-soled, high-cut safety shoes. Lipstick 
and rouge are out, but we are experimenting 


on hand and face creams to prevent thei 
from absorbing grease. 





Wed ling rings, watchcs, earrings and jewel- 
ry of all kinds are not permitted. This ordei 
is strictly a safety measure. If a ring catches 
in a piece of machinery it’s apt to rip off 


} 
finger. 

Before we hired our first woman worker, 
outfitted an attractive restroom wher: 


girls can spend part of their one-hour lunch 
period. The furniture is bamboo and the co. 



































some 
conclusions. The. first and most important i 














tes, but I will venture the opinion 
that we will nt be found wanting. There were 
about 2,000,000 women engaged in industry 
when the last war ended, If we continue 
our present pace, the figure will be close 


they have to be dressed for it. There is 


foremen for their punctilious attention to — 
and the carnestness and thoroughness wi 


Versatile women... 














Debunking The Ruml Plan 
New Scheme Seen as Large-Income Tax Grab 


By PAUL FREEHLING 
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This Is Your Tax Chart 


Column A is the taxable income of a 


d taxpayer with no dependents. This repre- 


ents income after all allowable deductions, 


¢ . +} ) ° “d 
efore the personal exemption otf $1,200, 





Column B—The tax you ill pay upon 
net taxable income, 
Column (¢ Percentage the tax bears to 


net taxable income. 
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1.000 0 
1,500 Fr | 2 
2,000 120 6.0 
2 a00 207 » 
3,000 PYRO 0.6 
5.000 746 14.9 
10,000 2 252 99 5 
15,000 1,052 27.0 
25,000 9,220 6.9 
50,000 25,328 50.7 
75.000 45.820 58.4 
100,000 64,060 64 
250,000 194,000 77. 
500,000 414,900 83.0 
1,000,000 863.400 R64 
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Saturday, January 23, 1943 
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THRILLING PICTURE 





| This Week on the Stage 





By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


“Ha-Cha Chornya” 


“DARK EYES.” Jed Harris presents a new comedy by Elene Mira- 
mova (in collaboration with Eugenie Leontovich). Staged by 
Mr. Harvis. Settings by Stewart Chaney. At the Belasco Theatre. 

town by storm. This time it’s 

And it’s a most peaceful and 

Natasha and Olga invade the 


The Russians have taken another 
New York, from the Belasco stage! 
pleasant conquest. When Tonia and 
Long Island home of the Fields, it’s a regular Field Day! 

Evicted for non-payment of rent, after a night in the park, the 
three women (stars of the stage and opera in old, old Russia, but 
proud of new Russia, too) remember their friend Prince Nicolai. 
He’s on his way to a week-end at his fiancées; what more simple 
than to take the women there, too? 

From then on, plot doesn’t matter. Mix these assorted tempera- 
ments with a mild American business man and his family, and you 
don’t have to stir well to get a medicine for tired spirits. The battle 
over Tchaikovsky on the staircase is merry musical madness (“A 
concert of Tchaikovsky is like a meal of maple syrup”) that leaves 
the Field family flabbergasted while their visitors run the gamut 
of emotions, ending with the thought that Christ would have been 
a millionaire, if he had lived in Russia! 

With colorful characters overflowing into lively situations, and 
delightful dialogue bubbling through, the evening of hilarity heightens. 
There’s the moment when, their play sold, the girls want to show their 
appreciation, to give the U. S. government something more than the 
income tax. Vodka. Vodka for the President, for Eleonorashka, for 
Litvinoff. But stop: when a business man advances $500 option on 
a play, to a pretty playwright, what can his intentions be, but strictly 
dishonorable? So in the middle of the night the Russian girls summon 
Mr. Fields to their bedroom, to tell him this can never be. But no 
simple American can cope with a sparkling-eyed Russian romp; so 
the girls take poison. But no poison can cope with the unconquer- 
able Russian soul. So they toss away the play Mr. Fields has bought, 
and pound out a comedy on the bedroom floor. 

The comedy they write is the uproarious play we’ve been watch- 
ing. For those two names of the authors (remember Grand Hotel’’?) 
mark two Russian stars who’ve been having a hard time finding 
plays to fit them; at last, they’ve written one themselves. It fits so 
well, they’ll be wearing it a long time. 


For Eugenie Leontovich and Elene Miramova make a madcap 
pair—no matter which of their beguiling costumes and airs they 
put on. Jay Fassett makes the most of the stolid business man, 


shaken out of his Washington blues by their shining invasion. Jed 
Harris has spun the cast along in a swift pattern of keen comedy, 


AT THE EMBASSY 


Thrilling sea-air battle at Santa 


Cruz in the Solomons headlines 
the new program of one hour 
world wide news events at all 


Embassy Newsreel theatres. 

These amazing pictures filmed 
during the heat of battle show 
the gallant carrier Hornet fight 
off wave after wave of Jap dive 
bombers and_ torpedo planes. 
Deadly markmanship by the Hor- 
net’s crew account for 58 out of 
64 enemy planes. Most of the 
carrier’s officers and enlisted 
men are rescued by U. S. des- 
ivover and trarsferred to cruiser 
while steaming at top speed. 

Action Flashes From Our Armed 
Forces: Giant Howitzers blast Jap 
defenses on Guadaleanal. Marines 
are baptized by Chaplain in Lunga 
River. 

News From the Home Front: 
Huge bust of President Roosevelt 
unveiled to signal start of “March 
of Dimes” campaign. Mrs. Sulli- 
van, mother of five hero brothers 
missing in action fighting the 
Japs, has a brave message for the 
world. Deputy Chairman Fowler 
tells of housing shortage. U.S. 
speeds program of lighter-than- 
air craft for patrol. Coast guards- 
men learning invasion tactics. 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker hon- 
ored by Boy Scouts of America. 
Mother christens merchant ship 
“Gehrig” in memory of her 
famous son. Betty Co-ed toughens 
up for war jobs. 


SIXTH WEEK 
FOR "RANDOM HARVEST" 


“Random Harvest,” joining the 
small, distinguished group of only 
four other films in the entire his- 
tory of the Radio City Music Hall 
that have played the great play- 
house for more than five weeks, 
holds over for a sixth week. 

The film hit, costarring Greer 
Garson and Ronald Colman, thus 





equals the _ six-week long-run 
record set by “Rebecca,” “The 


Philadelphia Story,” and “Woman 
of the Year,” and topped only by 
“Mrs. Miniver,” which holds the 


“CHINA GIRL” 





Gene Tierney and George Montgomery in “China Girl,” 





x 


he new 20th 


Century-Fox production now playing at the Roxy Theatre. 





“THIS IS POLAND" 
AT THE STANLEY 


“This Is Poland,” a new 22- 
minute short subject showing ac- 
tual war scenes taken from the 
Nazi archives, has its first Amer- 
ican showing at the Stanley The- 
atre, in conjunction with the lim- 
ited return engagement of “Girl 
From Leningrad.” Jan Paderew- 
ski is seen and heard making his 
appeal to the Polish people. He 
is also shown playing a number 


“Arabian Nights” 
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BROADWAY ECHOES | 


=a TNOUUTYUONULLUONULLA LAO T By Don McCloud liiltiiumuninintniniineemmmemnn 


ED HARRIS bounces back to the B’way scene with a gay impish 
comedy called “Dark Eyes’. . . Jed places three lovely Russian 
refugees in a Long Island home for an unexpected visit . . . Oh, will 
go and see it. It is different and makes for an enjoyable harum 
scarum night at the Belasco ... BETTY GARRETT of “Something 
for the Boys” looks like something for the theatre ... Betty is the 
most likely looking talent that has been around town in a long 
time ... She looks like a future Ethel Merman to these tired old 
eyes and that is something in any man’s theatre ... JOSE ITURBI, 
famous pianist-conductor-composer, busy as a bird dog these days 
what with flying to Hollywood for pictures and conduciing the 
philharmonic orchestra at Rochester ... JOAN MERRILL who sings 
the title role at the mat. Performances of “Rosalinda” is another 
addition to “Five O’clock Concert” which the new Opera Co. is 
presenting at the 44th St. Theatre on Sunday afternoon Jan. 31st 
... “ASK MY FRIEND SANDY” brings Roland Young back into 
the B’way picture after a four-year sojourn in Hollywood ... 
QUITE a show on the Loew State stage this week . . .Ear! Carroll’s 
“Vanities”... “WITHOUT LOVE” to give a special performance 
for the Actors’ Fund on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 9th . . . Brock 
Pemberton’s “Janie,” the oldest comedy of the current season... 
Ronald Graham, the “By Jupiter” beaut. Had the girls of Hunter 
College Dramatic Society Ga Ga T’other Day ... Ronald was their 
guest lecturer . LIFE MAGAZINE to glorify the dancing in- 
structresses at Roseland Ballroom . .. SAM FRIEDMAN, press 
agent de luxe, will soon be picken ’em up and layen ’em down for 
Uncle Sam... MAX GORDON’S “Junior Miss” hits the 500th per- 
formance mark on Sunday... . 


V...—V....—V 


ETRO’S “Random Harvest” repeating a harvest at the Music Hall. 

But, it is not random, my little comrades ... KAY KYSER is said 
to be the only bandleader who does not play a musical instrument 
. .. Kay is now doing a picture called “Right About Face”... 
JAMES CAGNEY to appear at the President’s Birthday Ball... 
IDA LUPINO has had her option renewed by Warner Bros... . 
JOAN LESLIE may get the title role in “The Life of Marilyn Mil- 
ler”. . . COLUMBIA’S director, Sidney Salkow, has just completed 
“The Boy From Stalingrad,” his new assignment is the Marine 
Corps for Uncle Sam LARRY ADLER, the Harmonica King, 
pleasing the customers at the Savoy-Plaza Cafe Lounge. Lena 
Horne held the first week’s record until Larry came along with 
his harmonica ... HANK LADD’S advice to his brother men... 
“You can never tell about a woman. And if you can, don’t”... 
THAT was Ann Corio in a West 57th St. dress establishment pro- 
testing her new cutfit was toooo short BERT LYTELL EM 
Cee on the Stage Door Canteen program is getting the nod from 


AR ns HRD EEN Bee, 
ie | 


with lively contrasts and penetrating thrusts. There’s no doubt that 
“Dark Eyes’ will long be sparkling on Broadway. 





gagement. 


present record with a 10-week en- 


of his own compositions at the 
piano. 











Defeat of the Russian Republic |Link Congressman 


(Continued from Page Four) 
the forcible breaking-up of the Constitutional 
Assembly. First of all Lenin ordered the “trans- 
the regiments of pre- 


> “The 


fer of one of Latvian 
eminently proletarian stock to Pet) 
Russian 


hesitant under certain circumstances. We nee 


ograd.’ 


peasant”—Lenin held—‘may become 


proletarian resoluteness.” The army units were 


reinforced by troops of sailors. Special shock 





groups of sailors were brought from Kronstadt 
and Helsinki “under the command of the sailor 
Zhelezhnyakov, an anarcho-communist who had 
loyally and irrevocably 
of the 


and had placed himself at its disposal.’ 


adopted the viewpoint 


government of proletarian dictatorship 


The sailor Dybenko, at that time Commissary 
of the Navy. 
direction of the campaign. In 


was entrusted with the general 
his memoirs, dedi- 
eated to his wife—‘“the friend and fellow-fighter 
in the revolutionary struggle, Comrade A. M. 
Kollontay” (the present the 
USSR to Sweden), Dybenko gave the following 
“In the 


was still 


ambassador of 


Zhelezhnyakov’s feat: 


the 


description of 
early morning when population 
sleeping peacefully the faithful sentries of the 
Soviet regime—groups of soldiers—occupied the 
main streets of Petrograd. At the head of the 
units were comrades all of whom were se: 
fighters who had proved their mettle earlier, 
in July and October. Zhelezhnyakov and _ his 
troop solemnly marched out to take over the 
guard of the Tauric Palace—of Constitu- 
tional Assembly itself. He was a sailor and an 
anarchist who had indignant at the 
posal to put his name on the list of candidates 


onea 





the 


been pro- 


for election to the Constitutional Assembly. 
Now, however, he proudly marched with his 
troop and stated with a wily smile: “I shall 


oecupy an honorable place.” And, he was right. 
He has won a place in history. 
Dybenko wrote this in 1923. Only a_ short 
time passed thereafter and the faithful guardian 
of the Soviet regime wa 
gime because of “banditr 
later Dybenko himself, the 
Yakir—who was execute 
mand of the Leningrad 
sacrificed on the : 


shot by this 


And 


successor o1 


very re- 


some ye 





General 


ln com- 





Region, was 





regime. 


altar 


However, before the breaking Con- 
stitutional Assembly by 
made to compromise and humiliat by 
posal of self abnegation—namely of cl 
its status as a 
people into one of a 

ordinated to the Counci 
missars. Bukharin, the offici: 
man in the Constitutional Assem 
the following reasoning in behalf of totali ia 
rule as an antithesis to t 


-up of the 
force, an attempt was 
pro- 


Ineing 
al Ing 








sovereign boc Dp entine’ the 


stitute ub- 





Com- 


k spol es- 


the People’s 
Ishevi 


advanced 


“When you (the S. R. and Menshevists) assert 
that parliament represents the will of all the 
people you are mal 
eralities sand 
For a Marxist there exists o people, the pec ple 
do not act as a 
is a fictitous abstractio eede 
classes. wy : 
resents ‘the yesterday of the revolution’ whereas 
the Soviets are its today and tomorrow. There- 
fore, the Constitut al Assembly is ol 
subr-it it elf e Soviets and Bols 


— ( t o iP caenseks a ee 
thi tirrat ; bateen the pele 
cipl f r ' i” bege® caupi 
victim to co ’ the. wens 
of arbitra le. It« paoared,. Aud ten-yees 
later those who strangled it started to picture 
the events in a 
diction to historic truth and to 
boasts. “On the day [the 





but not of Marxian terminology. 


whole, the people as an entirety 











way which was in full contra- 


their own forme! 


itutional Ass 





bly] convened nobody met the deputies with 
guns and machine-guns. There were no 


bayonets”. etc. (“Isvestya.” January 19, 1928.) 


Ten more years passed and the Soviet govern- 
ment returned to the very democratic system 
of elections by which the Constitutional Assem- 
bly had been elected. Stalin’s constitution pro- 
vides for the election of the Supreme Soviet “by 
universal, equal, and secret suffrage.” 
However, it was deemed necessary to couple this 
cemocratic principle to that of dictatorship. 
The rule of the state was monopolized and the 
3olshevik party alone was given the right to 
legal existence. In that way democracy has 
become mere window-dressing, a means of de- 
ceiving gullible people and a tool in the hands 
of political speculators. 


direct 


In October 1920, Morris Hillquit published an 
article in the Parisian “Humanité”, at that time 
still mouthpiece of the French Socialist 
Party. The American socialist wrote there: 
“Let us imagine that on the day the Russian 
Constitutional Assembly convened, the Bolshe- 
viks were in the majority there whereas the 
other socialist, non-Bolshevist, parties had the 
majority in the Soviets. Had the theoreticians 
of Moscow communism then continued to urge 
‘the dictatorship of the proletariat by means 
of Soviet rule’? Would they have dissolved their 
Constitutional Assembly? I believe the body 
to be dissolved would then have been the Soviets 
and the revolutionary slogan would have been 
‘the dictatorship of the proletariat through the 
Constitutional Assembly.’ And, to be sure, the 
Bolshevist government could and probably would 
continue to pursue the same policy it is pursuing 
now in the name of the All-Russian Soviet also 
in the name of the Constitutional Assembly.” 


the 


Hillquit is right in a double sense. First, that 
the political morals of the Bolsheviks amounts 
to: “Everything advantageous to me is moral, 
and the same thing is immoral if it does me 
harm,” Second,, it was a mere accident that the 
Soviets had to provide the setting for the 
manifestation of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and of the development of “socialism”. 
It was Lenin who in July, 1917, when the 
solsheviks were a minority in the Soviets, stig- 
matized the Soviets as “sheepish for 
compromizing with the bourgeoisie.” 


bodies 


“TOTALITARIANISM gained strength in Rus- 

sia through the Soviet system and in Ger- 
many on the basis of the Weimar constitution. 
This a difference only in the origin of 
totalitarianism not in its 


marl 


but essence which is 


the same everywhere. 
Only a knowledge of the genesis of totali- 
tarianism enables one to grasp its essence. The 


actual realization of democratic principles in 


achieved by the mere 





everyday life cannot be 
proclamation of liberties and rights in the con- 


stitution. It is 


necessary that the exercise of 

power and the control over it should not be 
monopolized neither by one individual—be it a 
leader,” “Fuehrer” or “Father of the peoples” 
ne collective—be it even “the most 

conscious citizens from the rangs 

rking class and of other strata of the 


the All-Union Commu- 
of the Bolshevists.” as 
Stalin 


! 
are united i 





irty provided in 
Art. 126 of 


the constitution. 


The All-Russian Constitutional Assembly did 
not succeed in preventing the triumph of totali- 
tarianism in Russia. It became the first victim 
of this system of government. Nevertheless, all 
the developments in Russia’s history that fol- 
more affirmed the deepest convic- 
tion of Russian democratic had 
1 Alexander Herzen: 
“Social development is possible only under full 





lowed, once 
socialists which 


already bee voiced by 





lical freedom, under full democratic 

er y. A republic which would not lead to 
eems to us an absurdity—a _ transi- 

tional atus which would regard itself as an 
end. SOCIALISM WHICH WOULD TRY TO 


FUNCTION WITHOUT POLITICAL LIBERTY, 
WITHOUT EQUALITY OF RIGHTS WOULD 


VERY SOON DEGENERATE INTO AUTO- 
CRATIC COMMUNISM.” This has happened 


indeed, and it could-not be otherwise. 


To Indicted Fascists 


(Continued from Page One) 
she reported in her Newsletter of March 21st, 
1941, that she was arrested for making a dis- 
turbance. She revealed that she “kept in touch 


, Senator 


with leaders” and added: “Perhaps 
Reynolds will not mind my telling how he came 
to call on me to express as he put it, his ad- 
miration of my ‘wonderful patriotism.’ ‘You 
should be proud to be arrested for your coun- 
try,’ he said, with a courtly bow and Southern 
Mrs. Dilling then that 
was thrilled by the defenses of her on the floor 
Hoffman 


She also 


aecent.” revealed she 


of Congress by Congressman Clare 
and by Senators Clark and Wheeler. 
that he had an enjoyable visit 
Wheeler and “We 


every topic discussed.” 


revealed with 


Senator saw eye to eye on 


On September 24th, 1941. raids on the offices 
of Prescott Dennet, who operated fronts financed 
by Nazi agent Viereck, revealed bales of franked- 
envelopes signed by Senators Nye, Lundeen and 
D. W. Clark, and by Reprs. Day, Sweeney, Tink- 
ham and Thorkelson. It was as a result of 
this raid by U. S. Marshalls that George Hill, 
secretary to Rep. Hamilton Fish was indicted 
and convicted and the whole story of how Vier- 
eck had attempted to use the Congressional 
Record to insert pro-Nazi material was exposed. 
As a result of investigation following these raids 
the Washington Grand Jury handed down the 
indictments. 

Although not indicted, although his publica- 
tion The Cross and The Flag was cited, Gerald 
Smith has been attacking the tire 
supporting Charles Coughlin, as well as various 
attacks on pro-democratic forces. In May, 1942, 
Smith reprinted part of a letter from Senator 
Reynolds lauding The Cross and The Flag. ‘Let 
me congratulate you with my full heart upon 
your first edition,” wrote the Senator and added, 
“It is just the right size. It hits the bull’s eye 
with every paragraph. It is straight from the 
shoulder. It is gotten up in a conservative 
manner. It should have its appeal. It speaks 
the truth. We have arrived at the hour when 
we must have more two-fisted talking and real 
America must be saved America 
must be saved for Americanism.” 

On January 14th, in defense of the 33, Sen- 
ator Nye arose in the U. S. Senate and said 
that the persons recently indicted no more 


rationing, 


action. and 


“are 
, 


guilty of conspiracy than I am” and no more 


‘ 
guilty than “millions of other Americans.” 

It is no small wonder, then, that on Decembe 
1942, in an appeal for funds Charles 
Hudson should write: “The fact that Reprs. 
Hoffman and Fish, and Sens. Taft and Wheeler 
have come to the aid of the innocent defendants, 
now something 


22nd, 


gives our personal friends to 


go on.” 


S.D.F. Opens National 
Conference Jan. 23 


(Continued from Page One) 
Hook will act as moderators. Delegates will be 
admitted free to the panel discussions. 

After the first the Conference at 
4 p. m., the National Executive Committee and 
the New York State Executive Committee will 
meet at 8:30 p. m. in the evening. 

The final Conference will be 
held on Sunday, January 24, at 10 a. m., and 
2 p. m., and the adjourn at 
5 p. m, for the Algernon the 
evening. 

The testimonial banquet for Algernon Lee, 
commemorating his 70th anniversary and nearly 
half-century activity in the Socialist movement, 
will be held at the*'Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street 
and Lexington Avenue. 
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Jon Hall and Maria Montez in 
“Arabian Nights,” now playing at 
the Palace Theatre. 

Ye 








fir 
features all the stars and players 


Nicholas Mocharniuk’'s 
Woodcarvings on Exhibit of 


At Marquie Gallery = 
pe 
Woodearvings of Nicholas Mo- ba 


charniuk, young American sculp- 
tor, are on display through 
month of January at the Marquie 
Gallery, 6 West 57th Street. 


sh 


Mocharniuk was not trained in 
any “school” ot’ sculpture and his 
pieces, in the main, have a simple, 
rough-hewn expressiveness which ne 


is 


the 
record-breaking run at the New 


the mz 


"RHYTHM" RUNNING 
AT PARAMOUNT 


“Star Spangled Rhythm,” is in 
fourth week of its all time 


rk Paramount Theatre. In its 
st three weeks the film, which 


the Paramount lot, has plaved 
a total attendance of 450,000 
rsons. Benny Goodman and his 
nd, the Radio Rogues, Moke 


and Poke, and Frank Sinatra re- 


1in as features of the in person 
ow, 





9th WEEK 
FOR "CASABLANCA" 


“Casablanea,’ Warner Bros.’ 
w hit drama of French Morocco, 
held for a ninth week at 


is striking and forceful in its the 
appeal. Added to a fundamental Hollywood Theatre, 5lst and 
craftsmanship, which is evident Broadway. Humphrey Bogart, In- 
in the way the carvings follow grid Bergman and Paul Henreid 
the style and grain of the wood, 27° starred in the _ behind-the- 

: : headlines film story of intrigue in 


for 





is this mood and 
primitive expression. While that 
quality is evident in most of the 
figures of people, Mocharniuk is Cl 
also represented by another phase 
of his work, the delicate and skil!- 
ful carving of animal figures, De 
especially cats and deer. Here = jy 
the pieces are, in turn, whimsical, 


feeling 


A ! 


doleful, sad or quizzical. These 
figures are marked by a quiet 
elegance and grace, and make 


attractive decorative pieces. 


The exhibition continues through 


impressive 


Peter Lorre, Conrad Veidt, S. Z. 
Sakall, 


FTI TTT LULL LLU ET 


the country recently occupied by 


nerican troops. Included in the 
supporting cast are 


aude Rains, Sydney Greenstreet 








Madeleine LeBeau and 


yoley Wilson. 
VODLAUUUUANUOUUUOUOOAEOELUTDEOEOES OOOO SEAMEN 
BUY 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


AND BONDS! 


"“COUNTERATTACK" GOES 
INTO THE WINDSOR 


“Counterattack,” second Soviet 
drama to emerge from the war on 
the Eastern front, will make its 
3roadway debut at the Windsor 
Theatre on February 3. 

Directed by Margaret Webster, 
the play has been written by 
Janet and Philip Stevenson upon 
the Russian original by Ilya Ver- 
shinin and Nikhail Ruderman. 
The producer is Lee Sabinson. 

Dramatizing a tense meeting 
between Wehrmacht soldiers and 
Red Army men, the drama might 
have been lifted out of yesterday’s 
Moscow communique. The entire 
action takes place underground in 
an “inhabited place” where the 
Russians have counterattacked. 

Fourteen men and one woman 
comprise the cast, the woman be- 
ing a Nazi nurse played by Bar- 
bara O’Neil. Other featured 
players are Morris Carnovsky 
and Martin Wolfson. The setting 
is designed by John Root. 





“YANKEE DOODIF DANDY" 
IN ITS FIFTH WEEK 

“Yankee Doodle Dandy,” 
Warner Bros. film starring James 
Cagney in the story of the life of 
George M. Cohan, holds for a fifth 
record-breaking week at the 
Strand Theatre. The large sup- 
porting cast includes Joan Leslie, 
Richard Whorf, Jeanne Cagney, 
Walter Huston, Irene Manning, 
and George Tobias. 





January 30th; admission is free. 


D. B. 


The Paramount Musical 


Comedy of the Year! 


“STAR SPANGLED 
RHYTAM 8 





IN PERSON 
BENNY GOODMAN 





AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


SEE 


Plus H. V. KALTENBORN ana ‘YOUR RINGSIDE SEAT’ 


EMBASSY 


HORNET’S HEROIC BATTLE 
; Spectacular Sea-Air Battle of the Aircraft Carrier’s Fight 
to a Finish — 59 Jap Planes Shot Down — Heroic Crew 


Forms Bucket Brigade to Put Out Fire 


Also 1 Hour of World-wide News 


46th St 





50th St., 


NEWSREEL THEATRES 


42ndSt. 


& Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
: B’way— 72nd St. & B’way 
Radio City—Broad St., Newark 








exTRA! FRANK SINATRA 
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ViCToRY? 


SUY SONOS ToDay 
AT ALi Ano 


ur. WICTOR MATURE. 
LUCILLE BALL 


FREDDY MARTIN and his BAND, | 
LES BROWN and his BAND, 
GINNY SIMMS and THE 
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ON STAGE 


GENE TIERNEY - CEO. MONTGOMERY - LYNN BARI 


CHINA GIRL 


with VICTOR McLAGLEN 


NV PERSON GUY LOMB 


Buy Your Wa 
Bonds at the 


NAN WYNN - - 


ARDO and his Band 
Other Acts 


7th Avenue 
50th Street 
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‘extra! Disney's ‘MICKEY'S BIRTHDAY PARTY’ | 


way Late 
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Tonite | “FE 
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| by 





a iton treeet {7 ] | Radio CITY MUSIC HAL 
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wT Nm : ER’ | 
NEW ROCHELL with I 
WHITEPLAINS FORGE SANDERS ~ GAIL PATRICK || *™ 


under the direction of Erno Rapee. |} 
| 
OME LIES oon | First Mezz. Seats Reserved. Cl. 6-000 | 





50th Street and 6th Avenue 


—_— 


RONALD GREER 


OLMAN GARSON | 


in James Hilton's 


Random Harvest” 


An M-G-M Picture 
ON THE GREAT STAGE: 
{ATS OFF!” A gay spe 


ur colorful scenes 


Leonidoff. Sy mphony 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
tacle in |} 
produced |} 
Orchestra |} 








THEATRE PARTIES 


Parity Branches and sympa- 


thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
Leader The- 
Department, 7 East 


15th Street, New York City: 


quin 4-4622, New 
atrical 




















Saturday, January 23, 1943 


SDF News 





Persons interested in Social Democratic ideas and inter- 
ested in receiving literature about the Social Democratic 
movement, should write to the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL 
The } National C onference of the S.D.F. opens officially on 
Saturday, Jan. 23, 4 p. m., in the People’s House, 7 E. 15th 
St., New York City. The conference will be in session until 
6 p. m. (Details of the conference appear on page 1 of 


this issue.) 


The Lee Testimonial Banquet will be held January 24, 


6 p. m., at Hotel Commodore. 
at the S.D.F. office, at the Na- 
tional Conference and at the ban- 
quet hall. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Seminar of the Labor Educa- 
tional Center, S.D.F., 415 S, 19th 
St., Phila., Pa., Jan. 22, Elias 
tore “Napoleon at the Chan- 
nel.” Jan. 29, Elias Tartak, “War 
and Péace by Tolstoy.” 

Annual New Leader Dinner 


Reservations can still be made 








seventy and the branch is arrang- 
ing a dinner to celebrate this oc- 
casion on Sunday, Feb. 21, in the 
Cooperative Houses. 

East Flatbush Branch 2. Tenth 
Anniversary Banquet, Saturday, 
Jan. 23, at Mbollie’s Restaurant, 
85 Second Ave., New York City. 

Mid Bronx Branch. Social, Satur- 
day evening, Jan. 30, at the Fried- 
man’s House, 1878 Harrison Ave., 
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Contributars 


THE NEW LEADER 





ELINOR HERRICK, a leading figure in labor and women’s activi- 
ties, was the former regional director of the Labor Relations 
Board. She is now Director of Personnel at the Todd Shipyards. 

ANDRE RAYNAL is the pseudonym of a distinguished European 


journalist now living here. 


MARCEL PIERRE is a European writer living in New York City. 

MARC VISHNIAK was the Secretary-General of the Constitutional 
Assembly, the democratic Parliament elected after the Russian 
Revolution and dissolved by Lenin when the Bolsheviks failed 
to achieve a majority. Mr. Vishniak writes here of the Consti- 
tutional Assembly 25 years after. 

PAUL FREEHING is a New York Certified Public Accountant. 

KURT MATTUSCH is a leading authority on political geography. 


He contributes regularly 


periodicals. 


to Common Sense and other 


DAVID DAICHES, the noted literary critic, now on the faculty of 


the University of Chicago, 


is the author of “Poetry and the 


Modern World,” “The Novel and the Modern World.” His most 
recent volume was a critical study of Virginia Woolf. 


J 





Hold Lee Banquet 


Symposium, Sunday, March 14, at New York City. 
the Labor Lyceum. Topic: “Amer- Flatbush - Central Branch. A 
ican Labor and the Threat of Monday evening Public Forum 
Political Reaction.” Speakers: will begin on Feb. 1, 8:30 p. m., 
Dean Alfange, Algernon Lee and’ in the large Workmen’s Circle 
representatives of the A.F.L. and Center, 844 Utica Ave., B’klyn, 
C.1.0. August Claessens, toast- near Church Ave. The program 
master. for February 1: August Claessens, 
NEW YORK CITY “Labor’s Future in _ Politics.” 
. ‘aes , Feb. 8: Prof. Harry Paxton 
City Executive ( ~naeeee meets Howard, “India — Imperialism, 
Wednesday, Jan. 27, 8:30 p. mM. Fascism, or Democracy.” Feb. 22: 
The newly elected City Central wax Brauer, “The United States 
Committee meets Wednesday, of Europe and a World Organiza- 


Feb. 3. It will among other busi- tion.” 

ness nominate officers and com- Women’s Committee. The work- 
mittees yw <i, ! and meet shop for the manufacture of cloth- 
pase 3} - elec = ; : Jagr ; 

again on Feb. 10 for elections. ing for the relief services of the 


William Karlin) speaks on American Red Cross, the British 
“America and the New Order,” War Relief, which aids allied na- 
Friday, Jan. 22, 8:30 p. m., at the _ tions. is now located in Room 505, 
New Era Club, 274 E. Broadway. People’s House, 7 E. 15th St., New 
New York City. York City. Scores of volunteers 

Reunion of Old-Time Socialists. are busily at work daily from 
Committees are being organized Monday through Thursday, from 
for two reunions of Socialists who 10a. m. to 4 p.m., and on Wednes- 


were active in the great cam- | evenings. 
paigns some 25 years ago, One S.D.F. Program on_ Station 
affair will be the reunion of th« Ww EV D, Saturday evening, Janu- 


Fourth Assembly District group ary 23, 9:45 p. m. Algernon Lee 
of Manhattan and the other the presides and answers questions 
Williamsburgh Section group of on international, national and 
Brooklyn. muncipal affairs. 

S.D.F. Branch in the Amalga- 3ranch 1, Bronx, J.S.V. In- 
mated Houses, Bronx. Sarah Vo- _ stallation of officers, refreshments 
lovick, veteran and pioneer Social and entertainment, Saturday, Jan. 
Democrat and Organizer of the 30, 8:30 p. m., in the W.C. Cen- 
branch, has reached the age of ter, 1581 Washington Ave., Bronx. 














IS SOCIALISM STILL VALID? 


TWO PANEL DISCUSSIONS 
FRIDAY, JAN, 22nd, 8 P. M. 

“How Does Socialist Theory Stand Up in the Light 

of Recent Developments?" 

MAX EASTMAN ALGERNON LEE 
SIDNEY HOOK BERTRAND RUSSELL 

J. L. AFROS. Moderator 
SATURDAY, JAN. 23rd, 2 P. M. 

"Is Collectivism Compatible With Democracy?" 
RAPHAEL ABRAMOWITCH GEORGE S. COUNTS 
JOHN CHAMBERLIN ABBA P. LERNER 

SIDNEY HOOK. Moderator { $1.00 for } 


both sessions 


Some Other Courses: 


Leading Figures in the History of Thought 


BERTRAND RUSSELI Wed. & p.m., beginning Feb. 3 

What Is Socialism and What Does It Aim At? 
ALGERNON LEE Mon. 8 p.m., beginning Jan. 25 

Fundamentals of Democratic Socialism 

AUGUST CLAESSENS Thurs. & p.m., beginning Jan. 21 
Labor Relations in Public Service 

ELLIS RANEN Thurs. & p.m., beginning Feb. 4 
Soviet Literature 

ELIAS TARTAK Tues. 8:15 p.m., beginning Jan. 26 
Russian Language—Conversational Course 

ELIAS TARTAK Tues. 7 p.m., beginning Jan. 26 
Public Speaking Elementary — Tues. 8 p.m., Jan. 26 


AUGUST CLAESSENS 
Parliamentary Law 
REBECCA JARVIS Thurs. 8 p.m., beginning Jan. 28 


RAND SCHOOL feist suse 


Advanced — Thurs. 6:30 p. m., Jan. 28 











RAND BOOK STORE--Sale of Fine Books 


BASIC WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE....... $1.97 

STALIN, by Boris Souvarine.............. ... $1.85 

WORKS OF EMERSON (4 volumes in 1)....... $1.97 

SONG OF THE VALLEY, by Sholem Asch..... $ .97 
[NO CHARGE FOR MAIL ORDERS] 


RAND BOOK STORE iawyork city 














In the new issue of — 


partisan review 
"THE NEW FAILURE OF NERVE" 


three articles by 


John Dewey, Sidney Hook, Ernest Nagel 


Beginning a series of articles analyzing the reactionary and 
obscurantist tendencies gathe ring force in the cultural world 
today: the revolt against scientific method; the exaltation of 
mystery as a mode ot knowledge: the revival of religiosity 
and supernaturalism; the new socio-theology of Original Sin 


Also: 


Lionel TRILLING: 
Of This Time, Of That Place (a long Story) 
Mary McCARTHY: 
Theatre Chronicle: “The Skin of Our Teeth” 
George L. K. MORRIS: 
Relations of Painting and Sculpture 


Introductory Offer: 4 Issues for $1 


PARTISAN REVIEW, 45 ‘ ace, New York City 


FULL YEAR (SIX ISS 


ADDRESS 

















Sunday, January 24 


Algernon Lee, 70th Birthday 
Testimonial Banquet, January 24, 
6 p. m., at the Hotel Commodore. 
Those desiring satisfactory seat- 
ing arrangements are urged not 
to delay their reservations. Indi- 
cations from responses to date 
promise a gathering of consider- 
ably over 1,000 guests among 
whom will be outstanding leaders 
of Social Democracy, Labor and 
Liberal thought, public officials 
and friends of Lee from many 
states. A fund of $10,000 is be- 
ing raised an will be presented to 
Algernon Lee as trustee and it 
will be used for the causes and 
institutions to which Lee has 
given half a century of devoted 
service. Banquet reservations are - 
$3.50 per person. Checks for the ALGERNON LEE 
reservations for the Lee Testi- 
monial Fund should be made out Room 200, East 15th Street, New 
to Abraham Miller, Treasurer, York City. 


Food Crisis Hits Mrs. Roosevelt to 
Nazi Morale Speak on Women 
(Continued from Page heights . in Wartime Britain 


favorable climate, in other cases 
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policy, holding France for ex- be M Mar} Anderson, chi ‘ 
ample at the edge oi starvation, the Labor Department's Women 


Bureau, and Mrs. Winthrop Ald- 
rich, the New York OCD’s vice- 
chairman. 


has been an effective means to 
slow down political unrest among 





the French masses. There is 
many a slip between “politica! In the invitations issued to all 
morale” a effective acti the wome! ace u nis I 

=i ; anized mod city by Mrs. Betty Hawley Dor 


ern dictatorship. nelly and Mrs. Rebecca Beaman, 
it was said: “All of us want to 


JOIN know how best we, as women, can 
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LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE] 2-2" aces he 





while our husbands, brothers and 


front Ve re ive a + 
A Non-Profit Cooperative Organigatisn front, . = We are sure, many « 
73,000 Members 7,500,000 in Assets your fi lavale. one : eal dlabines 
For will also want to hear Mrs. Roose- 
CULTURAL velt aad 


the other speakers. Bring 
tham with + 
EDUCATIONAL 5 cadeuss son seen 
Oo seelng ou ne e.” 
RECREATIONAL 
activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimum cost 
Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 
Cemetery and Funeral Provision 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clubs for youth 


JOIN 


The Workmen’s Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 
or 
The Workmen’s Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 


rou. We look forward 








SXUVTUGMIUUAAQSLOUUNSTOUUONUEAEERTASSESUOOOOSTE SUES ASU T 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 

SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 
A Co-operative Fire Insurance 


Society Owned and Operate 
by Workingmen 


100% Unionized 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST = 


Average Rate 10 Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 














Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 
For further information 

arply to the Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 








THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 


Please send me further information. 








BOON, 6a 60 060000600068 dd60008 Age.... Telephone REgent 42432 = 
Ask for booklet 62 = 
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UNION DIRECTORY 


ONNAZ, SINGER £MBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS’ 

UNION, Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 135 W. 33rd St., PA. 6-2154-5-6. Executive Board 
meets every Thursday night in the office of the Union. Z. L. Freedman, 
President-Secretary. 








(CORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION, Local 32, LL.G.W.U., 932 Broad- 
wav. New York City; ALg. 4-6727. Abraham Snyder, Manager 
LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., 
New York City; CHelsea 3-000. L. Hollender, J. Catalanotti, Managers; 
Abraham Miller, Secretary-Treasurer. 
JNTERNATIONAL BROTHZRHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILI 
WORKERS of United States and Canada. John P. Burke, President-Secretary,; 
Bart Doody, Treasurer. 


rOINT BOARD DNESS “AND WAIST MAKERS’ “UNION, 232 West . 40th | St., , New 

York City; LOngacre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; 
Joint Board meets every Wednesday evening iu the Council Room at 218 W 40th 
St. Julius Hoch hman, Geners al Manager; Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Sec’y-Treasurer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
T ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 3 West 16th Street, New York City; 
A. WaAtkins 9-4868 David Dubinsky, President. 


THE AMALGAMAT ED 
¥ ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION, Local 10, LL.G.W.U., 218 West 40th 
Street. Executive Board meets every Thursday at the « fic e of the Unior 
Harry Shapiro Pres.; Isador Nagler, Mgr.-Sec’y; Louis Stolberg, Asst. Mgr.; 
Max Goldenberg, Sec’y to Exec. Bon rd; Moe Diamond, Chairman, Exec. Board 























\ ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, ‘Local 24, Unite ed Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
A 





Workers’ International } nion. Main Office is now located at 31 West 37th St., 

N. ¥.C. (Tel.: WIs i 83); Downtown office: 621 Br Iway (Tel.: ALgon- 

quin 4-7023); Uptown ‘offi e: 48 West 57th St NM. Be8 Tel.: CiIrele 7-1619) 

Nathaniel Spector, Manager; A. Mendclowitz, Co-Man ager; Alex Rose, Secretary- 

Treasurer. The Executive Board meets at 8 p.m. or Tuesdays; Mr. Isidore Bass. 
r Secretary 





Chairman of the Executive Board; Mr. Sam Zu 








ANTECKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION, 7 E. 15th St.; ALg. 4-7 082. Joint Board meets 
once a month. Local Executive Board meets every two weeks, Mondays, 
5:30 p.m. Ed Gottesman, Secretary-Treasurer. 


¥ TNDERGARMENT AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ UNION, ——_ 62 of 1.L.6.W.U., 
873 Broadway, New York City; ALg. 4-1861. S. Sho Manager. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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HATE AS A WEAPON 

F hate could win this war the Germans and 

the Japs would have been victorious long 
ago. They have been taught hate by experts. 
We cannot hope to exce] them in this depart- 
ment. 

No one can be expected to love men who 
have done to the world what these enemics of 
ours have done. It is doubtful if at any time 
in our modern world men have ever been 
called upon to oppose an enemy who has done 
so much evil, who has sunk so low in the 
human scale. And the very process of war 
itself tends to develop emotions of intense 
dislike. No one need have any fear that our 
American troops will be too soft and easy on 
the foe. 

But the systematic pumping up of hate by 
professional writers who will never by any 
chance get near the firing-line is quite another 
matter. They cannot possibly be serving a 
practical military purpose. One cannot imagine 
an actual fighter taking more than a languid 
interest in their essays. Soldiers on duty are 
in a far different mood from these emotional 
artists. They are well represented by Colonel 
LeRoy Hunt, of the Marines, Returned from 
the fighting in Guadalcanal, he said the other 
day: “The young American is the best poten- 
tial soldier in the world because he’s so 
intelligent. ... The Marines learned the game 
in a hurry. They studied the Japs’ tricks and 
copied them and then added a few of their 
own. Once they learned the game, you can’t 
take away from them that cocky feeling that 
Americans can do anything better than anyone 
else.” 

The psychology of these fighting men 
emerges clearly from the colonel’s picture. It 
is compounded of pride in their outfit, in their 
weapons, in their training—well mixed with 
the buoyant confidence and good humor of 
youth. Naturally they hate the enemy. But 
that is not why they win. They win because 
they are good. 

Over-emphasis on hate is useless during war 
and may be harmful when the war is ended. 
We must, after all, build a world on whatever 
of emotions and ideas prevail when the last 
bomb has been dropped. One would much 
rather risk rebuilding on the content of the 
minds there on Guadalcanal than on what 
seems to be in some heads bent over type- 
writers here at home. 


CENSORSHIP IN NEW YORK 

E New Yorkers are usually rather proud 

of our town. We think we are civilized, 
intelligent, progressive. But now and then we 
get a shock. We discover that things have been 
going on right here which we have the habit 
of associating with backward mountain regions 
or far sections of the unenlightened hinterland. 


Thus it took an elaborate report by the City’s 
Department of Investigation to inform the 
humble citizen that our school libraries have 
for some years been subjected to an obscure 
but effective censorship. 

Books for these libraries are, naturally, 
ordered in accordance with a basie list fer 
which the School Board is responsible. Re- 
cently some distinguished books and authors 
have been stricken from this list. Here are 
a few of the writers whose works are con- 
sidered improper for the hands and minds 
of our young people: Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, Charles and Mary Beard, Salwyn Sha- 
piro, Harold O. Rugg, Benjamin G. Gruenberg, 
Stuart Chase and Roger Baldwin. The New 
Leader’s concern is not aroused primarily be- 
cause nearly all of these authors are more 
or less regular contributors to this paper. 
These men and women are among the best 
thinkers and writers in this country. They 
are not extremists, sectarians, queer people. 
They are good scientists, clear thinkers, good 
writers. They do just the sort of vigorous in- 
tellectual work that would interest young 
people in basic problems and inspire them in 
the direction of good citizenship. But some- 
body in the school system decreed that boys 
and girls are to be prevented from making 
contact with such minds. 


The most disturbing feature of the situa- 
tion is the way in which this thing happened. 
The Board of Education knew nothing about 
it. The Chairman of the Board was horrified 
when he discovered it. The whole thing was 
engineered underground by a single member 
of the Board and underlings in the offices of 
the system. Books were crossed off the list 
by one reactionary Board member who, fortun- 
ately, has since been induced to resign. This 
man had no qualifications for such a task and 
no authority to undertake it. But his negative 
recommendations were accepted. In addition 
to this self-appointed censor, there was a clerk 
in the correspondence and mailing division. 
She was not hired to exercise any influence 
over school policies. But when lists went 
through her hands she simply crossed off titles 
which roused a feeling of distaste in her 
sensitive mind, and they remained crossed off. 


In the report of Commissioner Herlands into 
the purchase of school supplies this tale of 
censorship is given as an example of irregu- 
larity, of inefficiency, of waste, of messiness in 
the school system. It must, however, be said 
to the credit of such Board members as James 
Marshall and Johanna Lindloff that this black- 
list of progressive writers was ended well 
before the official investigation took place. But 
if one piece of skulduggery like this can go 
on for years, one wonders what other activities 
of the same sort may from time to time escape 
the scrutiny of higher-ups. 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE MILITANT 
FTER holding up weekly issues of The 
Militant for many weeks, the Post Office 

has now moved to revoke completely the mail 

privileges of this Trotskyite paper on the 
ground that it has violated the Espionage Act. 

We think the Post Office’s action extremely 

unwise on three counts. 

1. A hearing in which the Post Office is at 
the same time prosecutor and judge and jury 
is not the way to handle such a serious charge. 
In a case of this sort, the first action in this 
war where the government has moved against 
a left-wing publication, the procedure is highly 
unwise. 

2. In matters involving the tenuous line as 
to where opinion borders on sedition, we think 
the wisest rule to follow is the dictum laid 
down by Justice Holmes of “the clear and 
present danger.” The American Civil Liberties 
Union which once held a completely arbitrary 
view of regarding any infringement on civil 
liberties as an issue to be fought, has back- 
tracked in this war to state that it would not 
defend men or papers suspected of having 
traffic with the enemy, and that the clear and 
present danger principle, hazy as it is, should 
be a guiding measure. The American Civil 
Liberties Union is battling against the revoca- 
tion of the mailing privilege. 

3. The charge of violating the Espionage 
Act which prohibits willfully making or con- 
veying false reports or statements with intent 
to interfere with the operation or successes of 
the armed forces, is a serious one. The Post 
Office lists 27 statements which it considers 
objectionable. Several of the statements listed 
are paraphrases of reports issued by govern- 
ment committees. In several other cases we 
think the Post Office has been misled by the 
traditional rhetoric and bombast which dots 
the speeches and writings of most of the sec- 
tarian radical groups. 

We think the government ought to recon- 
sider its charges. 

THE S.D.F. CONFERENCE 

S this issue The New Leader comes off 
the press members of the Social Demo- 

cratic Federation from San Francisco to 
Boston will be gathering in New York for a 
national conference. All of the basic political 
and economic problems of our fast-moving 
world will be on the agenda of the sessions. 
Question arising out of the war and out of the 
situations which must be faced after the war 
will be thouroughly debated, Definite political 
problems which must be faced by Socialist and 
labor groups in the various states will also be 
taken up and lines of action with regard to 
them will be determined. 

The members of The New Leader staff join 
in wishing the delegates and visitors to this 
conference a happy and successful gathering. 
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William McFee Raises Issue on 
Kazin Review, Dennen Replies 


From WILLIAM McFEE 


_——— 
To the Editor: 

I read the review of On Native 
Grounds, by Alfred Kazin, in your 
issue of Jan. 16 because I had 
read the book and was profoundly 
disappointed with its tone of 
bland superiority. 

I wish your reviewer, however, 
would explain to me how a writer 
like Stephen Crane, who was born 


Stendahl. 


in 1870, could “anticipate” a 
writer like Henry Beyle (“Sten- 
dahl”) who died in 1842. This _ fell out. 


sort of thing is always cropping 
up in reviews in American papers. 
In this case it reveals a total lack 
of familiarity with literary per- 
spective. To make a brutal state- 
ment, Crane had nothing what- 
ever to do with Stendahl and the 
allusion was simply dragged in to 
impress illiterates. 
Yours truly, 
William McFee. 


From LEON DENNEN 
To the Editor: 


Leader, 


I am not quite sure with whom tor of' the 
patch, as “one of the so-called 
white elements of the South” who, 
with others, “utterly col- 
lapsed when there was a struggle 
to free Odell Waller.” 

In justice to Mr. Dabney. may 
that he signed a petition 
to the Governor of Virginia 


Mr. McFee is “disappointed,” and 
whether it is Mr. Alfred Kazin or 
myself that he accuses of a “tone 
of bland superiority.” As far as 
my own review is concerned, may 
I repeat that I consider On Native 
Grounds an extremely valuable’ [| state 
contribution to the history of 
American literature and culture’ jing him 
(although, as I have indicated, 
I have many disagreements). It is 
unfortunate that you had to omit 
[for technical reasons—Ed. Note] I am 
the paragraphs where I wrote of 
Kazin’s rediscovery of William 
Dean Howells which would have 


along 
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made my appreciation of the book 
even more explicit. 

William 
right when he says that Stephen 
Crane who was born in 1870 could 
have not anticipated a writer like 
In this case a regret- 
table error crept in. I was merely 
paraphrasing Kazin’s remark that 
“As a novelist of war Crane antic- 
ipated the 
future; he had no palpable debt 
to Stendahl or Tolstoy,” ete. Un- Mr. H. G. 
fortunately part of the sentence 


I am grateful to Mr. McFee, 
whose opinion I value, for calling 
it to my attention. 


Defends Role 
Of Dabney 


From JACOB BILLIKOPF 
To the Editor: 

In a recent article in The New 
Mr. A. 


described Virginius Dabney, edi- 


sentence to life imprisonment, and 
was vigorously denounced all over 


the state for doing so. 


understand just when Mr. Dabney 
“utterly coll: 


Philadelphia. 


Medical Co-ops 
Win Victory 
Over A.M.A. 





McFee is certainly 





war studies of the 
To the Editor: 


“Things to 
obituary. Wells is 


his remarks. 
clipping: 


failure in the 


Philip Randolph 


Richmond Times-Dis- 


sonal, racial or 
polization, 

urg- 
commute the Walle: brawl with some 
brought about 


health was 
spell 


and his 
paired by a 
tration camp 


a loss, therefore, to 


lapsed.” 
Thereafter his once 
vitality seems to 
him. 
needs 


immediate 


1955. 


“He occupied an 





what obese fi 


to be seen in 
heard to say. 
. a ? ,o 
a real book. 
welcomes G 
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H. G. Wells 

a ° You may be interested in the 
Writes His background and implications of 
/ ° / 
Obituary 


From J. R. C. ROCKLEY the 


Wells has recently 
offered the public a new item on 
come’’—his 
now 76, and 
I thought some of your readers The decision followed a four- 
might be interested in a few of 
I forward you the 


“The name of H. G. Wells, who 
died yesterday afternoon of heart 
Paddington 
mary at the age of 97, will have 
few associations for the younger 
generation. ... He 
one of the most prolific of the 
‘literary hacks’ of that time... . 
The most interesting thing about 
Wells was his refusal 
the social inferiority to which he 
born. 


was indeed 


seemed to have been 
He was a liberal democrat in the 
sense that he claimed 
ited right to think, criticize, dis- 
cuss and suggest, and he was a 
socialist in his antagonism to per- 
national 


“He was seriously injured in a 
Fascist 
rare fit of 
indignation on his part in 1948, 
further im- 


by a 


under 
Communist dictatorship of 1952. 
considerable 


... From being a premature, 
he became a forgotten man. His 
were 
by a small Civil-List pension in 
old tumble- 
down house upon the 
Regents Park and his bent, shab- 
by, slovenly and, latterly, some- 
ure was frequently 
the adjacent 
dens. ... ‘Some day,’ he would be 
‘I shall write a book, 


borders of “wr 


Nottinghill, England. 
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BUY WAR BONDS 
The American Way lik 
A Dollar Is Never Too Cid 
To Go to War— 
HANDGUNS dT ULES 


From SAM STAFF 
To the Editor: 


the recent Medical Co-op victory. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States by unanimous ruling Janu- 
ary 18 upheld the conviction of 
American Medical Associa- 
tion and the District of Columbia 
Medical Society for violating the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law in its 
conspiracy in attempt to destroy 
Group Health Association. 





auto- 


year battle to establish the right 
of coopérative health associations 
to operate without interference 
from the organized medical pro- 
fession which had attempted to 
destroy the Group Health Coop- 
erative in its early days of opera- 
tion. Justice Roberts, who wrote 
the opinion, refused to hold the 
medical societies immune from 
prosecution and waived aside 
their appeal for consideration 
under the Clayton and Norris- 
LaGuardia acts, declaring, “They 
(the doctors) were interested in 
the terms and conditions of the 
employment only in the sense that 
they desired to prevent Group 
Health from functioning by hav- 
ing any employees.” 

The decision which agreed with 
a prior decision by the Appellate 
Court declared, “The medical so- 
cieties combined and conspired to 
prevent the successful operation 
of Group Health’s plan, and the 
steps by which this was to be ef- 
fectuated were as follows: (1) to 
impose restraints on physicians 
affiliated with Group Health by 
threat of expulsion or actual ex- 


infir- 


to accept 


an unlim- 


mono- 


roughs 


a concen- 
the brief 


have deserted pulsion from the societies; (2) to 
deny them the essential pro- 
fessional contacts with other 


relieved physicians, and (3) to use the 
coercive power of the societies to 
deprive them of hospital facilities 
for their patients.” 

The fact that it is cooperative 
and procures services and facili- 
ties on behalf of its members only 
activities 
business,” 


does not remove its 
from the sphere of 
Justice Roberts declared. 


gar- 


Praise for Bell 
From HILBERT BLACK 
To the Editor: 

I enclose two dollars for a sub- 
to your worthy and in- 
paper. I particularly 
book review sec- 
tion and the columns by Daniel 
Bell which supply an amazing 
amount of background informa- 
tion on vital social trends, 


scription 
telligent 


ke the lively 
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READY, WILLING AND ABLE 








By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 











New Seeds of War and Revolution 


S_ the second World War bearing the seeds of 

the third? This is a grave question. But recent 
developments in Yugoslavia and in North Africa 
pose this question with inexorable urgency. In both 
these countries there is an alarming tendency, 
partly, no doubt, unconscious, for a cockpit of 
struggle between individual members of the 
United Nations coalition to grow up side by side 
with the struggle against the Axis. 

The tragic situation in Yugoslavia has been 
eloquently described by Louis Adamie in a 
magazine article which pieces together the 
fragmentary bits of information that have been 
coming out of that tortured country. The first 
organizer of guerrilla warfare against the Ger- 
mans and Italians was General Draja Mikhailo- 
vitch, who was an official representative of the 
Yugoslay Government-in-exile in London. 

Later another anti-Axis movement got under 
vay that was independent of Mikhailovitch and 
that has even proved 
hostile to him. This was 
a so-called partisan 
movement which en- 
joyed the support of 
Moscow and which also 
seems to have attracted 
support among the 
non-Serb racial groups 
in Yugoslavia. Mikhai- 
lovitch is a Serb and 
members of the 
Yugoslav Gov- 

are suspected 


some 
exiled 
ernment 
of cherishing the Great 
Serbia ultra-centrali 








lisi 
tendency that has 


proved so distasteful in 








the past to Croats 

William H. Chamberlin Slovenes and other ra- 
cial minorities, 

Finally, the antagonism between the Mikhailo- 

vitch group and the Partisans reached such a 

pitch of intensity that these two 

fighting each other almost as much as they fought 

the Axis. To make the 

worse confounded, peasants, 


forces were 
sanguinary confusion 
as Mr. Adamic tells 
us, in some cases turned on the Partisans and 
killed and tortured them on the ground that their 
tactics were too reckless and only brought down 
Axis punitive expeditions that wiped out 
villages. There have been similar cases, one may 
note, in China. 

Here is a situation that is bad enough as it 
It will become charged with international 
explosive elements if the time should come, this 
year or next, when the Axis military power 
would crumble and Yugoslavia would be simul- 
taneously entered by Russian armies from the 
East and by Anglo-American forces from the 
Near East and the Mediterranean. What is 
urgently called for now is an understanding with 
with Russia, a clear enunciation by the Yugoslav 
Government of a federal 
of future organization of the country and pres- 
sure on the various guerrilla forces in Yugo- 
slavia to achieve operative unity and to fire 
all their bullets at the Axis. 


whole 


stands. 





broad-based 


AFRICA, after justified 


= 
cause for military jubilation, has produced 
some political headaches, both in this 
country and in England. Two important factors 
in the situation which impatient have 
not always taken into full consideration are 
the peculiar colonial character of Algeria and 
Morocco and the unrepresentative 
character of the French emigration with which 
the United Nations must deal, 
France itself, until the tragedy of 1940, was 
of center by the votes 


furnishing 
severe 


critics 


necessarily 


generally kept a little left 
of its workers, of some of its peasants and of 
the more liberal part of its middk Now 
French North Africa, as a colonial country, had 
very few French workers and a disproportion- 
ately large civil 
administrators with the strongly conservative 


class. 


number of army officers and 


The Myth of Geo 

















(Continued from Page Three) 
of “Geopoliticians.” Those who see man as “a 
piece of highly developed earth” (Kjellén), th 
state as a super-individual, and political history 
as the result of the “laws of growth” (Ratzel) 
of “geographic organisms” (Kjellén) will find 
little in Horrabin to stimulate thé ntuition 
This is not to say that Hon vit the use 
of geopoliti al material. He q ensivelv 
from Ellen Semp Ameri nterp 
and ardent pupil of Ratzel, b I ikes 
brilliant geographer’s statements only so fa 
the y are based fact and not on theory. 





at from 


simple, 





Horrabin knows how to winnow the wl 
the chaff and he sticks to his own 
straightforward story however fascinating the 
play of argument indulged in by others. 
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views that officials in colonia] countries usually 
develop. This character was accentuated still 
further because the Vichy regime paid a good 
deal of attention to North Africa and filled up 
the administration with many of its trusted 
satellites. 

So I think it is unreasonable to blame General 
Eisenhower for not starting a social revolution 
in this singularly unpromising soil. His jok, 
after all, was to drive the Axis forces out of 
Africa; and it would searcely have facilitated 
this objective to have precipitated a civil war 
with the local French administration. That this 
policy had its distasteful sides, and involved 
with individuals who were far from 
enthusiastic for the four freedoms is undeniable. 
It must be recognized, however, that North 
Africa simply did not possess those mass demo- 
cratic forces that will be found in France itself. 

The long identification of General Charles de 
Gaulle with Great Britain paved the way for 
Anglo-American friction and misunder- 
standing over the organization of administration 
in North Africa, leading up to the recent denial 
by Mr. Brendan Bracken, British Minister of 
Information, that Great Britain and the United 
States were backing opposed candidates in the 
French civil Another difficulty 
that arises in connection with the recognition of 
any French political grouping is that the French 
every political emigyation, is 


dealing 


some 


administration. 


emigration, like 


necessarily unrepresentative. 


WHEN ac 


« 


ountry suffers the disaster of foreign 


conquest, the people who get away are not a 
fair cross-section of the population. Generally 
peaking, it is the higher military officers, the 


men 
and women who pessess friends and influence.-in 
other countries and facilities for making their 

abroad. The “little 
the farmer, the civil servant, 
the teacher seldom has any alternative except 
to stay and bear all the cruelties and hardships 
of the occupation. 

One result of this selective character of the 
emigration is that the leadership of the French- 
in-exile has been largely military, whether rep- 
resented by General de Gaulle in London or by 
General Giraud in North Africa. And French 
military officers as a class, as I can testify from 
personal experience, are not representative of 
the political sentiments of the French people. 
The lieutenant who was assigned to escort foreign 
correspondents on visits to the front, a high- 
school teacher of Greek and Latin in civilian life, 
was a passionate royalist who frankly hated 
everything that stemmed from the French Revo- 
lution. 

“L’Action Frangaise,” the royalist organ of 
Charles Maurras, was not very widely read by 
the average Frenchman. But I don’t think it 
would be an exaggeration to say that it was 
read by every other French officer. 

The present situation in France and in North 
Africa is difficult and complex; the demonstra- 
tive adhesion of the French Communists to 
General de Gaulle has not made it any less so, 
This curious association of the disciples of Lenin 
and Stalin with the conservative romantic bearer 
of the Cross of Lorraine (Churchill in a relaxed 
moment is said to have remarked that of all his 
crosses, the Cross of Lorraine was the hardest 
to bear) is, of course, not the first curious Com- 
munist coalition. There was the amusing “united 
front” here with Father Divine, who modestly 
described himself as “god.” 

There are several lessons that seem to emerge 
from the French and African experience. There 
full and free interchange of views and 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. There should be no mortgaging of the 


prominent politicians and publicists, the 


escape who are able to go 


man,” the worker, 
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snouia de 


criticisms 


future of the French people. There should be, 
if possible, clear understanding with Russia as 
to just how far the Sovict sphere of political 


influence is to extend after the war. 





Politics 


Simplicity but not oversimplification also 
characterizes the 50-odd maps included in the 


There is no trickery about them 








ruity. They are reliable and to the 

illuminating the geographical fac- 
tors w h influence events. Although an ex- 
‘ mal naps, he is not hypnotized by 
hem, showing tha lay get a “global pic- 
ture” without “looking at several different map 
projections at the same time” as Nicholas J. 
Spykman does, according to his own words. 
Freedom from pomania permits him to con- 


land masses and oceans without 
theories about “heart- 
(Mackinder) for 
lesser men to bully the world with. 


template 


] , 
developing any special 


lands” and “world islands” 





